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Propaganda in General Language Texts 


CHARLES N. STAUBACH 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(Author’s summary.—Language teachers who see in General Language a boon to their teaching 
field should be on guard against those texts which undermine rather than build interest in 
foreign language study.) 


COLLEGE teacher of foreign language would seem to be rather far 

out of his field in undertaking a discussion of a subject usually placed 
in the junior high school curriculum; this would seem to be especially true 
of one who has never made any special study in the broad field of education. 
A committee appointment by his department, however, has obliged the 
writer to look into the general language course as his part of an investigation 
into the situation of the foreign languages in Michigan schools. The aspect 
of the matter here presented immediately arrested his attention. 

In all probability most language teachers know something of the variety 
of general or exploratory language courses which have been offered and of 
the wide differences of opinion concerning them which have been expressed 
in the periodicals. It is not intended here to enter into the controversy as to 
the type of course to be preferred, desirable objectives, or outcomesachieved. 
It is intended only to examine the attitude toward the study of foreign 
languages revealed by some authors in the field. 

Of the baker’s dozen of general language texts so far published not all 
claim the same objectives. All aim at improved English and general 
linguistic consciousness; most work for cultural and social awareness on the 
international plane; most also seek to detect the “language misfit”; but 
only a certain number avowedly aim to prepare the pupil for actual foreign 
language study. Some of the authors are so intent on directing the “lan- 
guage misfits” away from further study that they seem actually to propa- 
gandize against the validity of work in the languages for all except a most 
select minority. Whatever the other pros and cons may be it appears that 
language teachers would do well to guard against the inculcation of such 
an attitude by a general language course. 

Walter V. Kaulfers wrote three years ago that “such orientation courses 
as are today in operation . . . owe their existence primarily to teachers of 
foreign languages.”! This would certainly imply that the study of languages 
ought to be well protected by these courses. On the other hand an observa- 
tion by Algernon Coleman exposes another view: “There is a feeling among 
administrators, no doubt,” he writes, “that a course of this character may 
in some way bring pedagogical results that will enable a school to have some 


- Kaulfers, “Integrative approach to the social-cultural aspects of language,” School 
Review, xivi (1938), 737-744. 
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kind of language study on its curriculum, if it should discard foreign lan- 
guage courses.’”? He goes on to say that general language does not seem to 
have attracted much attention from modern language teachers, the interest 
being an administrative one up to the time he wrote. This situation may 
have changed somewhat in the last few years; but a glance into recent 
works on secondary education reveals that educators, while mildly favorable 
to general language as being in accordance with the exploratory basis of the 
junior high school idea, are little concerned with it as a preparation for 
foreign language except to commend its function of eliminating the misfit. 
Perhaps it would not be unreasonable to infer, then, that the ‘‘progressives”’ 
see in general language a form of concession, a sop to the hard-pressed de- 
fenders of language study in the schools. 

Judging by the numerous articles in the journals many language teachers, 
on the other hand, see in general language a boon to their field. They hope 
that an exploratory course will awaken the interest of the student, iron out 
some of the basic difficulties of language learning, eliminate the unfit, and 
in general strengthen the position of the foreign languages. If this is their 
hope, it would be advisable for them to have a hand in the organization of 
the course and especially in the selection of texts. 

The first general language text published is that called General Language’ 
by Sterling A. Leonard and Richard Fagan Fox, teachers of English and 
Latin in the University of Wisconsin High School. These authors put little 
emphasis on contemporary foreign cultures; their emphasis is on the his- 
torical and philological background of English. While one of their declared 
aims is to provide a foundation for foreign language study, there is no part 
of the book which offers any argument in favor of the modern languages. 
It was perhaps this type of course to which William M. Miller referred 
when he complained (in 1928) that general language courses were not 
arousing interest in the foreign languages.‘ 

The first of two books by Lucy Bugbee and others, of West Hartford, 
Connecticut, appeared soon after. This is frankly a pre-foreign language 
course; it takes for granted that the student will go on into a language and 
consequently, without argumentation, attempts to lay the groundwork for 
future study. 

With the Laboratory Course in General Language® by Lilly Lindquist, 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages in the Detroit Public Schools, appears a 
course designed to be, among other things, ‘“‘a gateway to the languages” 
and to serve as a prognosis for future success. Passages here and there reveal 


* Coleman, Experiments and studies in modern language teaching, University of Chicago 
Press [1934], p. 43. 
3 Rand McNally and Company, 1925. 
‘ “General Language” (Correspondence), Modern Language Journal, xi (1928), 471-472. 
5 An Exploratory Course in General Language, Benjamin H. Sanborn, 1926. 
* Henry Holt and Company, 1929. 
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that the author, always a zealous defender of the language field, intended 
her course definitely to serve as a feeder to classes in Latin, French or 
Spanish. Without fear of offending Miss Lindquist it may be said that this 
is the first general language text in which propaganda appears—propaganda 
in favor of the foreign cultures and tongues, of course. 

The next book in point of date is that by E. C. Cline, principal of the 
high school of Richmond, Indiana. Mr. Cline is one of the pioneers in the 
field; having at first experimented with the try-out type of course, he 
abandoned it in his text, entitled Your Language.’ Perhaps the adminis- 
trator’s point of view is revealed by this fact and also by the fact that the 
foreign languages are slighted in general in the book. At one point Mr. 
Cline advocates to the pupil the study of one foreign language or more; but 
a page later he writes, “‘not many people need to know a language other than 
their own . . . finally, if we have some real reason for doing so, and if we have 
a real aptitude for it, we may study foreign language.’’ Having implanted 
this suggestion of a doubt, he leaves the pupil without any presentation of 
“real reasons” for taking up a foreign tongue. 

In Foreign Lands,® a text published in 1934 by Beth Hughson and Oda 
Gostick of the Stanford Junior High School in Sacramento,- California, is 
largely “social” in its aims. One of its declared objectives is “to become 
sufficiently familiar with four of the outstanding languages of Europe so 
that you might base your choice of the language you wish to study on fact 
rather than fancy.” One is inclined to regard with suspicion, however, such 
a question as this, asked of the pupil at the outset of the course: “Is it 
possible to get around in a foreign country without knowing its language?” 
The rather weak nature of the try-out lessons suggests further that this book 
was not designed to present a very vigorous picture of either the attractions 
or the difficulties of language study. 

An interesting text published in 1934 is that by Helen S. Eaton, entitled 
General Language Course.® This book studies fundamental linguistic struc- 
ture through the medium of Esperanto. It is frankly a pre-foreign language 
course; it makes only the most sparing claims of other objectives. Since the 
work takes for granted the subsequent study of language, it is free of argu- 
ments either direct or by implication. 

The “‘social” objective which is to be found to some degree in most of the 
texts so far mentioned comes to the fore in a text by Robert M. Frederick, 
Professor of Education and Junior High School Specialist of the New York 
State Teachers’ College at Albany, and Virginia B. Smith, Supervisor of 
French and Latin in that college’s Milne School. The book is called Social 
Language. An Introductory Course for Foreign Language.” 

7D. Appleton-Century Company, 1930. 

* D. C. Heath and Company, 1934. 


* Dallas, Texas, Banks Upshaw and Company, 1934. 
*° New York, Inor Publishing Company, 1935. 
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In the introduction, the authors claim it to be an introductory or basic 
language course, with the specific purpose of aiding students to determine 
whether or not they will attempt foreign language. The formally listed aims, 
however, give only the following concerning foreign language: aim five, 
students are to “learn to respect persons who spend many hours and years 
studying language.’”’ Again in the introduction: “It should be specifically 
noted that no great mastery of any language or several languages should be 
necessary to teach adequately the course in Social Language....” 
Teachers should be “honest in their appreciations of foreign language study. 
. .. Language skill will, of course, be of great value but even more important 
are those human qualities which evidence a modernized philosophy of the 
educative process.” 

The doubts aroused by these lines from the introduction are all too 
fully confirmed in the study unit entitled “Should I study a foreign lan- 
guage?” The unit begins with an imposing picture of the hours of time in- 
vested in two or four years of a language, reduced to 200 working days at 
five dollars per day, value one thousand dollars. This shows how important 
it is to make a careful choice! Then the authors present a series of “false” 
reasons for electing a language. Admitting possible differences of opinion, 
the authors advise the pupil to make up his own mind, but their arguments 
leave little doubt as to the decision expected. For example: ‘‘Now it is true 
that many educated persons have studied languages. It is emphatically not 
true that they are educated because of that fact.”’ Again: ‘“Doing any hard 
job, whether it be Latin, Arithmetic, or building a garage, may give practice 
in sticking to a hard job, but it will not make people brighter.” “Real culture 
is honesty and gentlemanliness . . . you do not need . . . a knowledge of any 
other language . . . to be fine, honest. . . . ”” After a goodly amount of simi- 
lar analysis of “false’’ reasons for studying language a few good reasons are 
offered. First and foremost, because ‘‘we like to study languages’’; or be- 
cause some vocations require it, particularly that of being a language teacher 
(though not, apparently, to be a teacher of “‘social’’ language!). There is 
mention of the possible need of language study by writers, professors, radio 
announcers, and diplomats; the authors even grant that foreign language 
may contribute to the building of vocabulary in English. They grudgingly 
admit its need for college entrance and for pre-professional work; but then 
among the “Questions to think and talk about” one finds: ‘Which would 
be more helpful for a doctor of medicine: an extra year of physics or an extra 
year of Latin?” “How much language would a person need (if knowledge 
were necessary for foreign travel) to take a Mediterranean cruise?” Finally 
there is a list of “Things to do.”’ Examples: “Get ... travel circulars. 
. .. Do you find any mention of the necessity for knowledge of languages?” 
“Make a cartoon depicting the fellow who made a mistake in the language 
he elected.” After all this one is inclined to read with a grimace the following 
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question: “‘How does the junior high school guide pupils to select subjects 
wisely?” 

It is refreshing to turn from this example of one trend in general language 
to the work of Wilton W. Blancké, Head of the Department of Foreign 
Languages of the South Philadelphia High School for Boys. Blancké’s 
book, General Principles of Language," gives a solid background of linguistic 
facts and principles, illustrated by the phenomena of our own and other 
languages. One of his aims is to demonstrate the cultural and practical 
advantages of a mastery of English and of at least one foreign language. 
The text has eloquent pages in favor of the languages. For example, he 
compares the pleasures of even a moderate control of a foreign language to 
that found in the playing of a musical instrument. 

In 1937 appeared the second book from West Hartford, Connecticut, 
by Lucy M. Bugbee and others.” This book too aims to prepare the student 
for language study. It addresses to the pupil the hope that he will acquire a 
new interest in language and devotes a chapter to sound advice on study 
techniques for language work. 

Finally, early last year, there appeared Miss Lilly Lindquist’s new book, 
General Language. English and its Foreign Relations.* Seasoned by years 
of experiment, Miss Lindquist has toned down considerably the exhuber- 
antly pro-language tone of her earlier course and has provided more in the 
way of terminal values for those who do not go on. With less propaganda, 
she has written a better book, one which has gained in attractiveness and 
probably in effectiveness. Despite the ample provision of material of worth 
to those who do not take interest or show ability in the foreign languages, 
there is throughout the text a quiet and sound insistence on the beauties 
and values to be found in the study of the languages. 

In the books by Blancké, Bugbee and Lindquist it may be said that 
general language shows signs of coming of age. The more the subject de- 
velops terminal values in its own right the less it will be permeated with 
propaganda for or against a cause. This is as much to be desired today as it 
was eleven years ago, when Walter V. Kaulfers, criticizing propaganda in 
the general language course of a California high school, concluded, “After 
all, the paramount objective of an exploratory course is to try out pupils, 
not so much to direct them. Certainly the aim should never be to strengthen 
weak departments, nor to create desirable positions for teachers.’ 

The writer knows but little of what propaganda is to be found in the un- 
published courses taught in some schools, or of what pros and cons are 


* D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. 

” General Language, Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 1937. 

* Henry Holt and Company, 1940. 

“ Kaulfers, “Exploratory Guidance Value of General Language,” California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education, tv (1929), 307-312. 
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being pushed by teachers and administrators of the subject. From the fore- 
going data, however, it seems evident that general language offers oppor- 
tunities to the enemies as well as to the friends of foreign language. It would 
be interesting to know more of the matter. 

For the present this paper will conclude with the writer’s opinion that 
teachers of foreign language should not ask for general language texts which 
try to sell language study to all pupils. There are other and probably better 
steps they can take to defend their field. On the other hand, they should 
never fail to oppose strenuously the introduction of texts which damn with 
faint praise or actually cast doubt on the very real cultural, pedagogical 
and practical values of foreign language study. 
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What Shall the Foreign Language Teacher 
Do about the Pupil of Lower 
Linguistic Ability?" 


Emitio L. GUERRA _ 
Benjamin Franklin High School, New York City, and School of Education, 
New York University 


(Author's summary.—Foreign language instruction is a challenging task in these days of un- 
selected student bodies. The progressive teacher will do well to plan to meet the needs of the 
non-academically-minded student if the study of foreign languages is to perform an educational 
function and, incidentally, hold its place in the curriculum. This article describes what has been 
done for the pupil of lower linguistic ability in several parts of the country.) 


HE American high school of today holds more or less forcibly within 

its walls a tremendous number of adolescents with as wide a range of 
social and intellectual interests, and as significant a difference in mental 
abilities, as are to be found in society itself. 

From this fact alone it should be evident that a single program of in- 
struction standardized on the abilities and needs of fifty years ago—when 
the secondary school enrolled only a relatively select 3 per cent of American 
youth—can hardly be considered adapted to the high school of today. 
Whereas, a single regimented course with uniform requirements and 
standards for all, was to a certain extent justifiable in the high school of 
the past, owing to the more or less homogeneous character of its student 
personnel, such an offering today becomes in contrast an educational 
monstrosity. To expect all pupils of the modern secondary school to attain 
a common minimum of educational outcomes is as ridiculous as to expect 
all human beings to jump over a five-foot bar.? 

A direct result of this state of affairs, and one of the most pressing prob- 
lems now facing the teacher of foreign languages is that presented by the 
pupils of lower linguistic ability. These pupils now find themselves confined 
between academic walls only because the depression has prevented them 
from engaging in the work for which they are best fitted both by inclination 
and by ability. In addition, the very same economic conditions have made it 
difficult for some parents to minister even to the strictly physical wants of 
their offspring so that many of our youngsters come to school without hav- 
ing had breakfast or inadequately clothed. Obviously, cold and hunger 
work havoc with the “readiness” that the educational psychologist insists 
is a necessary pre-requisite to effective learning! 

* Address given April 6, 1940, before the Association of Modern Language Teachers of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity. 

+ Walter V. Kaulfers, “The Foreign Language Curriculum of the Future,” Hispania, 


February, 1936, p. 13. 
2 Loc. cit. 
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Besides the youngster who is not favorably inclined by nature toward 
purely academic learning, and the youngster whose hunger pangs and un- 
fortunate conditions at home keep him from concentrating on the day’s 
lesson, we also have the “low I. Qer’” whom pressure on the educational 
authorities on the part of money-saving groups has caused to be promoted 
from grade to grade in the elementary school without any reason other than 
that of economy. 

Many of these pupils are or have been in our foreign language classes 
and by their repeated failure to meet the standards of the ordinary high 
school foreign language course have given the enemies of foreign language 
instruction an excuse for advocating its banishment from the curriculum. 

What shall we foreign language teachers do about these reluctant, 
hungry or mentally unfit boys and girls who may be termed “pupils of lower 
linguistic ability” because of their inability to profit from the traditional 
foreign language course? Shall we deny them admission to foreign language 
classes? Shall we compel them to enroll in a general language course for one 
year and then summarily drop them with a sigh of relief? Shall we allow 
them to enroll in foreign language classes and force them to do the same type 
of work that we expect of the enthusiastic, well-nourished, happy and 
mentally brilliant student? Or, shall we allow them to enroll in our foreign 
language classes, but ask them to pursue a course of study which has been 
modified to suit their needs and abilities, knowing full well that they will 
never enter a college? 

It is this last consideration that is receiving wide-spread attention on the 
part of responsible educators today. 

That this problem is not entirely confined to the high schools is indicated 
by Keating of the University of Illinois who says: 

“‘The colleges have recently been beset by a number of problems arising 
from the type of student that the depression has thrust into higher learning. 
Not the least among these problems is that caused by the necessity and 
difficulty of providing language training for the incompetent. 

“In the field of English, the only solution has seemed to be the setting up 
of corrective and foundation courses which duplicate the work of the pri- 
mary and secondary schools. But even with such a procedure, it is not al- 
ways possible to make literates of the students in the lower brackets. They 
must either be turned out of college or returned to their regular classes 
before they have achieved a mastery of the fundamentals of English. Usually 
the latter course is followed, for there are few colleges that can afford a 
wholesale loss of student fees. The presence in a college of this large group 
of quasi-illiterates has had a bad effect on all courses, and as post-depression 
educational expansion progresses, the end is not yet in sight. Teachers of 
every subject are struggling against a rising tide of bad grammar, bad 
spelling and incoherent recitations which threatens to upset academic 
standards entirely. 
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“As most curriculums are now organized, it is possible for students to 
avoid many of the so-called disciplines, but usually every candidate for 
the A. B. degree comes up against the vestigial remains of the older pre- 
scribed curriculum in the form of the blanket foreign language requirement, 
and it is in this field that the student of low ability finds his greatest dif- 
ficulty.’”® 

Handschin, in his recently published “Modern Language Teaching,” 
says: “‘The selection of subject matter for an educational program and the 
development of method for presenting it will be first of all determined by 
pupil needs, and by the ways in which the program may serve them. This 
definition of the basic functions of a course must be the first concern of all 
persons responsible for planning or giving it. Attainment of these functions 
then becomes the objective of teaching, and both curriculum and method 
may evolve from it. 

“Tt is generally accepted that the essential concern of our teaching must 
be the development of wholesome individuals, fitted to make a living and 
play a proper part in our common life. This rearing of young Americans, 
curriculum . . . makers as well as modern language teachers have come to 
realize, is a far more vital concern than the fate of any particular subject in 
the curriculum. This point of view has resulted in a new conception of sub- 
ject matter in terms of its possible functioning in the pupil’s life.’ 

In discussing the “‘new curriculum,” Johnston says: 

“Another point of emphasis is the recognition that courses of study, as- 
signments, and teaching methods must be adapted to the widely varying 
needs of individual pupils. That adaptation of instructional material must 
be qualitative as well as quantitative. Too often in the past we have been 
satisfied to put children into so-called ‘homogeneous groups’ and to give 
them more intensive drill spread over a longer time, but using the same type 
of material as we gave their more fortunate brothers and sisters. Pupils 
are different and homogeneous groups don’t stay homogeneous. If we are 
professionally honest, we cannot escape the challenge of providing each 
child opportunity for achievement in which he can find success and satis- 
faction.” 

Johnston goes on to state that the following criticisms may be fairly 
directed against much of the teaching of foreign languages: 


1. The emphasis has been on skills rather than on content. 
2. There is all too commonly an entire disregard of differences among 
pupils in capacities, interests, and probable future use of language. 


* Clark Keating, ““The Incompetent Student Raises a Problem for the Language Teacher,” 
The Modern Language Journal, October, 1937, p. 38. 

* Charles H. Handschin, Modern Language Teaching, p. 31. 

* Edgar G. Johnston, “The ‘New Curriculum’ Challenges the Modern Foreign Language 
Teacher,” Modern Language J. ournal, March, 1937, p. 390. 
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3. Modern language teachers have too frequently been ‘‘departmental 
nationalists.” 

4. Modern foreign language teachers have often been apologists rather 
than interpreters of foreign culture.® 


In an attempt to meet present conditions and to minister to the needs 
of the pupil of lower linguistic ability, many teachers in various sections of 
the United States have attempted to change the curricular offerings in 
foreign languages through the laying of great stress on the cultural approach, 
with little or no attention paid to the study of grammatical phenomena. 
Proponents of the cultural approach maintain that it is the only course that 
makes possible the type of gradation that is necessary in ministering to the 
varying needs and particularly those of pupils of lower linguistic ability 
who cannot satisfy even the minimum requirements of the traditional 
course. 

Among the educational needs in the ministering to which foreign lan- 
guage teachers have a special interest and competence, Kaulfers mentions: 

“The need for appreciations in the field of foreign life and problems as a 
means for developing greater capacity for desirable experience in daily life, 
namely, through acquiring a wider range of interests: in foreign affairs as 
discussed in periodicals or the daily press; in the literature of foreign travel; 
in foreign books in translation; in public lectures relating to foreign topics; 
in the activities of international societies; or in the evidences of foreign cul- 
ture in the environment, as observed in art, music, architecture, science and 
invention, fashions, and the like.’”? 

In Palo Alto, Kaulfers and Roberts have worked out a correlation of 
English and Spanish for the pupil of lower linguistic ability with special ref- 
erence to the contribution of the Spanish-speaking peoples to contemporary 
culture in California. There is emphasis on Spanish expressions, especially 
those which have left their mark in the nomenclature of California, on 
travel lore, theatre programs, magazines and newspapers, literature and 
folklore read for comprehension rather then translation. Drill on gram- 
matical forms is conspicuously absent.® 

In the Modern Language Journal for February 1936, Mildred Menhinick 
of Belleville, New Jersey, describes ““A Non-College Course in French.”® 

Miss Menhinick was asked to teach a special class in French which was 
to take care of a non-language-minded group of boys and girls of very 
meager backgrounds who could not possibly satisfy the requirements of the 
traditional course. 

6 Ibid., pp. 392-394. 

7 Walter V. Kaulfers, “The Foreign Language Curriculum of the Future,” Hispania, 
February, 1936, p. 18. 

8 Edgar G. Johnston, ‘“The ‘New Curriculum’ Challenges the Modern Foreign Language 


Teacher,’ Modern Language Journal, March, 1937, p. 391. 
® Pp. 269-274. 
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1 She was faced with the problem of providing adequately for twenty-six 

beginning French students with I. Q.’s ranging from 87 to 94. All but two 
/ had failed freshman English and twenty were failing in one or more other 

subjects. No one was doing better than C or C+ work. All these students 
5 had been pushed ahead from the elementary grades and were decidedly not 
f “Janguage-minded.”’ Miss Menhinick thought that she could teach them 
" merely to translate from French into English. She first reviewed all the 


grammar and vocabulary material that they had had (this was in Novem- 
: ber) and in which they again showed their remarkable weakness. This was 
t followed by the learning and singing of French Christmas Carols. 

The class was then required to read ‘‘Si Nous Lisions” and to translate 
accurately from the very beginning. It seems that the youngsters liked the 
1 reader and were not opposed to vocabulary-hunting since it was something 
they could do. 

. A small amount of written home-work was required each day, and a 
zero was given for each missing paper. 


4 Rivalry was encouraged in translation and teams played against each 
, other. The children developed a feeling of confidence in place of the dif- 
5 fidence and despair which had prevailed before. Some incidental grammar 


F was learned. 
In order to provide for variety, the teacher did not confine herself to 
¥ translation alone but introduced discussion of cultural elements in each 
4 story and encouraged the members of the class to do outside reading and 
to report to the class. Pictures were brought to class by the pupils and soap 
f models and scrapbooks were made. Picture postcards and reproductions of 
French paintings were shown. Popular songs were taught. Pupils were en- 
couraged to go to the opera. A group went to see Walter Hampden in 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Discussions were held on the geography, history and 
customs of France. 

Miss Nellie D. Moehlman of Detroit reports on two courses in ‘‘Non- 
., College Preparatory French and German.”!° These courses were designed 
; for pupils who had not been allowed to take French or German because the 
regular college preparatory courses were much too difficult for them. 


ae SS 
init 





9 i The courses were ‘‘sold”’ to the pupils with the following announcement: 
s “Two simplified courses in French and German will be offered next 
semester. They will be cultural courses; no formal grammar as such will 


: be taught. 

“The work will be conducted in the foreign language as much as possible, 
and we shall start to build up a vocabulary on daily life by beginning with 
: objects in the school room, and, by means of charts, visit the various rooms 

of a house, and add to our vocabulary a few new words a day. We shall learn 


e how to count and tell time, we shall learn the days of the week, the months 






© Modern Language Journal, April, 1935, pp. 537-545. 
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of the year, the seasons. We intend to take imaginary trips to France aud 
Germany, to travel by land and sea, to visit important cities, picturesque 
towns and villages. We shall learn to know the people who live in these in- 
teresting places, hear about their way of living, visit their schools, learn 
about their sports. Slides and post cards will be used to illustrate our talks. 
Rhymes, proverbs, gems of poetry will be memorized; you will learn to read 
the foreign language; dialogues will follow, and possibly later we may even 
be ready to dramatize a short one-act play. Many folk-songs will be learned, 
songs we shall never forget, and educational games will be played. These 
new courses will be two of the most interesting ones ever offered in Detroit. 
Five hours’ credit will be given for each course each semester, and you may 
take one, two, three, or four semesters of this work. Of course, you under- 
stand this is non-college preparatory credit and so will not admit anyone to 
any college or university.” 

As a result 108 pupils elected German and 107 French. 

In German, the “Graded German Readers” by Peter Hagboldt were 
used, in French, ‘Une Aventure en Frangais” with the grammar part 
omitted. 

The teachers used a combination of methods. No “grammar as such” 
was taught. The pupils learned correct forms through easy drills. However, 
questions on construction were carefully answered. 

In the German classes one day each week was set aside for the use of the 
stereopticon. Both slides and colored cards were used. 

Travel talks, the singing of songs and the playing of games were fea- 
tures of the program. 

The French course followed somewhat similar lines. 

In evaluating the courses, Miss Moehlman says that they increased the 
self-esteem of the pupils, because the youngsters were permitted to take 
language courses which before were open only to college preparatory pupils. 
Their lives were enriched. They acquired some knowledge of a language 
without constant grammatical drill. They learned idioms every day. They 
read. After two years they were not able to speak French or German but 
they were able to understand simple French or German if not spoken too 
rapidly, and they could go on with their reading. They remembered some 
gems of poetry, folk-songs and proverbs. They retained some important 
facts about the people of France and Germany and became sympathetic to 
their culture. They found a worthy use for their leisure time. 

All these pupils were enrolled in the so-called “general course’’ of the 
school. This is the non-college preparatory course. 

Miss Moehlman stressed that more students are registering nowadays 
in the “general course” than in the commercial or college preparatory 
course. 

These figures are significant as a trend which prevails in many parts of 
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of country and which brings with it some serious implications for the 
teacher of foreign languages. 

Some school administrators thought that they had found a panacea for 
the problems offered by our students of lower linguistic ability through the 
scheduling of so-called “homogeneous groups” in which the pupils were 
given more intensive drill spread over a longer time but using the same type 
of material as that used in normal classes. However, because the adaptation 
of instructional material was not qualitative as well as quantitative, failures 
were still frequent. 

I believe that I am justified in saying that modern American education 
is definitely committed to the task of providing every child with the op- 
portunity of enjoying the success that such achievement as is commensurate 
with his abilities and inclinations will bring. On this point, Ralls says: 

“In the absence of more and better language guidance than we now have, 
and a sounder scheme of grade-placement in the program of studies, we must 
embrace simplification in one form or another. Objectives must be limited 
to those we can reasonably expect to accomplish in an efficient manner. 
The factual history of language teaching in a democracy must be adduced 
to show clearly just what we can and what we cannot teach. It is not only 
futile but disastrous to rely on long arrays of residual values. To limit the 
objectives to the practicable is not to yield weakly to novel ideas. Better to 
lower the standards to an 85 I. Q. level than merit the accusation that we 
do a poor job. If we do not act voluntarily in this direction, the standards 
will be lowered for us by the record of percentage failures and the dire 
verdict that we do not teach what we claim.’”" 

Granted that some provision be made for meeting the needs of the pupil 
of lower linguistic ability, the question which immediately comes to one’s 
mind is—How shall we determine who the students of lower linguistic 
ability are? 

Raymond P. Maronpot of the Durfee High School, Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts reports on an experiment in this connection.” 

The Symonds Foreign Language Prognosis Test, Form A, was admin- 
istered to 170 pupils who were taking a foreign language for the first time. 
Then the relationship between the final yearly grades, the intelligence 
quotient, the general scholastic average and the scores made in the Symonds 
aptitude test was studied. 

The relationship between intelligence quotients and final yearly grades 
yielded a coefficient of correlation of .273. The relationship between general 
scholastic averages and final yearly grades showed a correlation of .512. 


1 R. Blount Ralls, “Selectivity or Simplification,” Modern Language Journal, February, 
1938, pp. 325-326. 

® Raymond P. Maronpot, “Discovering and Salvaging Modern Language Risks.” 
Modern Language Journal, May, 1939, pp. 595-598. 
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Finally the relationship between the scores in the Symonds test and the 
teachers’ final yearly grades yielded a Pierson coefficient of correlation of 
.704. Maronpot concluded from this that the Symonds Foreign Language 
Prognosis Test, Form A, can be used in selecting pupils who in all prob- 
ability will find the study of a modern language too difficult and un- 
profitable. 

Perhaps the most thoroughgoing attempt at establishing a course of 
study for pupils of lower linguistic ability has been that of a committee of 
heads of department in the schools of the City of New York. The committee 
was named the “Committee on Modern Languages in a Changing Educa- 
tional World” and was headed by Eugene Jackson, Chairman of the 
German-Spanish Department in the Samuel J. Tilden High School. 

After considerable work the committee drew up a ‘“‘Proposed Syllabus 
in Modern Foreign Languages for Pupils of Lower Linguistic Ability.’ 
The following were the aims stated for the proposed course: 

“1. To integrate the study of the language, customs, art, music, litera- 
ture, history and geography of the foreign nation, stressing the interrelations 
between the foreign civilization and our own. 

“2. Tostress the points of contact between the foreign language and the 
vernacular, so that the student’s knowledge of English may be broadened 
and deepened as he progresses in his study of the foreign language.’ 

It was proposed that the course be given for one year and that it possibly 
be extended later to two years, if results warranted it. 

It was proposed that full credit in units toward a high school diploma be 
granted for this course, but that it be not credited toward meeting the 
college entrance requirements. 

The aims of the proposed course were to be attained largely through the 
medium of reading, both in the foreign language and in the vernacular. Oral 
and aural work were to play their part. Formal grammar, however, was to 
be practically eliminated. The following different activities were outlined 
for the course: 


1. Reading 

Dialogue 

Songs 

Memory Work 

Cultural Material 

. Language Facts and Usage 


DvP wh 


For each of these “different activities of the course,’’ the committee 
outlined “objectives,” ‘‘nature,” and “‘suggested procedures.” 

The proposed syllabus included an appendix in which the teacher was 
provided with the following: 


18 High Points, September, 1935, pp. 5-32. 
4 Op. cit., p. 8. 
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1. Information on where to find references on exercises to test compre- 
hension of reading. 

2. Sample dialogues in French, German, Italian and Spanish. 

3. Lists of the most suitable songs in the various foreign languages and 
pertinent bibliographies. 

4. Suggested types of projects which may be undertaken by the 
students. 

5. Suggestions as to where illustrative material may be obtained. 

The proposed course for pupils of lower lingustic ability will no doubt 
find many enthusiastic supporters. But it will also be severely criticized by 
those who sincerely believe in the traditional foreign language course. 

It will perhaps help the latter to swallow the bitter pill if they are made 
to take cognizance of the fact that we foreign language teachers are first and 
foremost teachers of young people (with all its implications) rather than 
mere ‘‘purveyors”’ of subject matter. 

Those critics for whom a “foreign language course”’ usually implies an 
offering stressing skills associated with the tool-uses of languages: pronuncia- 
tion, reading, translation, composition and grammar, may well read Kaul- 
fers’ article® in which he describes various courses given by the foreign 
language departments of reputable institutions of higher learning, taught 
by foreign language specialists and involving no knowledge or use of foreign 
languages. 

Kaulfers says: 

“Although the foregoing offerings have too long formed a part of the 
foreign language curriculum of institutions of higher learning to be con- 
sidered as innovations or as signs of incipient trends, their rapid multiplica- 
tion in recent years may be taken to represent an increasingly liberal view 
of the place and function of the language arts curriculum in American 
education. 

“If the sponsors of the foregoing offerings were asked by what right a 
survey course in foreign civilizations, conducted entirely in English, can 
be classified as ‘foreign language,’ their answer would be founded upon the 
following premises: 

“1. The chief concern of the modern curriculum is with the educational 
needs of an evolving society, not with the classification or naming of sub- 
jects per se. 

“2. Attitudes, interests and appreciations in the field of foreign cultures 
constitute socially significant educational needs, and represent highly de- 
sirable components of the educational background that can legitimately be 
expected of the socially effective citizen.’’® 

On this same point Tarr of Princeton wrote: 

Walter V. Kaulfers, “The Need for a Broader Concept of the Foreign Language Cur- 


ticulum,” Modern Language Journal, February, 1938, pp. 334-335. 
6 Tbid., p. 335. 
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“Tt is an unpleasant but undeniable fact that at the present moment the 
traditional position of the modern foreign languages in our schools and 
colleges is being seriously threatened. 

“« ... By allowing ourselves to be regarded primarily as Sprachmeister 
(men giving language lessons) we adopt a position fatal to our cause. For it 
is all too easy to demonstrate statistically what little practical use the 
American student finds in after life for a reading or speaking knowledge of 
a foreign language. 

“« |. . Too often we fail to keep in mind that we are teaching both lan- 
guage and literature in order to mirror a people, an epoch, or a civilization 
which has meaning for our own country and times.””!” 

Johnston had the same thought in mind when he wrote: 

“The curriculum maker of today is a pragmatist. He thinks of modern 
foreign language in the curriculum in terms of the question ‘What has this 
segment of the world culture to contribute to Mary Jones and John Smith?’ 
To that search the modern foreign language teachers may well devote them- 
selves. If, on the other hand, they spend their energies as special pleaders 
urging for language a peculiar place in the sun, they will, in my judgment 
be committing slow but sure professional suicide.’’* 


17 F, Courtney Tarr, “Our Modern Foreign Language Trinity: Language, Literature, 
Civilization,” Modern Language Journal, January, 1938, pp. 265-267. 

18 Edgar G. Johnston, “The ‘New Curriculum’ Challenges the Modern Foreign Language 
Teacher,” Modern Language Journal, March, 1937, p. 395. 
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A Program for More Effective Teaching 


of Modern Foreign Languages 
in the United States 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


“_,. It is a paradox more puzzling than any other so far, that as long as the United States 
was really isolated, with a minimum of international trade, no cables, no telephones, no radio, 
no steamships, no airplanes, every well-educated man was trained in the foreign languages. 
Now, with twenty million daily radio listeners, with ten million more in daily contact with 
foreign languages, with all the modes of contact just mentioned, schoolmen insist that foreign 
languages are not important. They are taught grudgingly, therefore poorly, and then it is 
declared that the results do not justify them. In a day of ‘motivation’ the educators provide 
none, and say it is the fault of someone else. The cold fact, stripped of all wishful thinking, is 
that the ‘common man’ has more direct contact with foreign languages today than ever before 
in history. If education does not see that, it is a blind spot.’””—Henry M. Wriston, President of 
Brown University. 

“Our educators must begin to teach Spanish in the grade schools, as a national second 
language. .. . Of what use is a program to bring the Americas closer together if we cannot under- 
stand each other? The sign language will not help.”—James I. Miller, Vice president of the 
United Press Associations, for twenty-five years a foreign correspondent, in an address before 
the Washington Board of Trade, December, 1940. 


ORLD events have supplied the motivation for a really effective 
program to correct American education’s past mistakes with respect 
to the teaching and study of foreign languages, and to bring about results 
comparable to those attained in other countries. The following program is 
proposed: 
I. Cultivation of Attitudes 


Americans generally must be made to realize that “the oceans have 
shrunk,” that the United States is no longer isolated, physically, spiritually, 
or intellectually. To attempt to maintain an isolationist point of view is un- 
realistic, impractical, “burying one’s head in the sand.” For national 
defense in the immediate present and for broad, humanitarian world under- 
standing in the more hopeful future, knowledge of foreign languages is es- 
sential. Public men, business men, representatives of labor, leaders in 
American educational and intellectual life, are invited to cooperate in de- 
veloping an awakened and more enlightened public opinion regarding the 
importance of knowledge of foreign languages here and of English in foreign 
countries. The public, and especially educational boards and administrators, 
should realize that because of their practical and cultural values in daily 
living, in literature, science, scholarship, the fine arts, and international 
economic and political relations, foreign languages ought to be an essential 


part of any realistic program of education for living in the present-day 
world. 
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Even for those who may subsequently have little opportunity for “prac- 
tical’”’ use of a foreign language, or whose foreign language experience may 
be so limited as to make attainment of any fluency in speaking doubtful, 
there are important residual or “surrender” values of foreign language 
study. Among these are: better social understanding through acquaintance 
with foreign civilizations and foreign ways of thought and expression; in- 
creased international good will and tolerance; higher and more analytical 
and objective appreciation of our own language and culture resulting from 
study of others; growth in intellectual power through rethinking one’s ex- 
perience in other terms; improved command of English through better 
understanding of the use and meaning of words and constructions resulting 
from comparison with other forms of expression; development of new and 
wider interests which may contribute to the more profitable use of leisure 
time; and the like. 

The ideal, however, should be not merely residual or “surrender” 
values, but actual mastery of a foreign language, not only for reading and 
understanding but for speaking and writing as well. To attain these objec- 
tives, the current inadequate course (usually only two years) must be re- 
placed by a program of instruction seriously conceived and geared to the 
achievement desired. The following immediate improvements in conditions 
affecting the teaching and study of modern foreign languages are urgently 
needed: 


II. Three Reforms in the Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages 


1. Curriculum. 


(a) A minimum of six years of foreign language instruction, beginning 
at least as early as the first year of junior high school (grade VII) and con- 
tinuing through the senior high school (grade XII) should be provided, 
available to all students capable of doing the work. 

(b) Students should be encouraged, or even required, to make substan- 
tial progress in one language before beginning another. 

(c) Local conditions (geographical, historical, cultural, commercial) 
should bea factor in determining the precise offerings. Communities having 
foreign-language groups of some size should provide instruction in the lan- 
guages concerned, in order that the cultural contribution of the various 
countries may be preserved and utilized for the building of a richer cultural 
life here. Care should be taken, however, not to impair the hold of English 
upon American children; children of foreign-born parents should think 
of English as their mother tongue, the language of their ancestors as a 
second language. For this reason the language of instruction (except in 
foreign language classes) should undoubtedly always be English. 

French, German, and Spanish, the languages usually offered, should be 
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supplemented wherever possible by Italian, Portuguese, the Scandinavian 
languages, Polish, Russian, and the like. 

(d) “Short” courses, frankly limited in scope and aims (i.e., rapid 
acquisition of elementary reading ability, pronunciation, simple oral facility 
and the like) should immediately be made available, particularly for special 
groups, defense agency groups, and adult education classes. 


2. Objectives. 


Speaking and writing ability in the foreign language should be empha- 
sized, as well as reading and understanding. This will be possible with a 
long-range, six-year minimum program. Under present conditions, the read- 
ing objective has necessarily had to be stressed, because it has been possible 
to achieve measurable results by concentrating on this skill in the two years 
usually available. With adequate time to develop all the language skills— 
oral, aural, reading, speaking, writing—no one objective will need to be 
stressed at the expense of the others. All will be coordinated, interwoven, 
harmonized, developed side by side, thus strengthening and reinforcing each 
other and rounding out the whole program in a logical and coherent manner. 


3. The Preparation of Teachers. 


(a) Specialists alone should be entrusted with foreign language teach- 
ing. The practice of assigning teachers of other subjects to teach a modern 
foreign language—often merely because they have free periods in their 
schedules and have been “exposed” to the language or have traveled in the 
country concerned—should be eliminated. Only the teaching genius can do 
a satisfactory job in a foreign language combined with another, particularly 
an unrelated, field. 

(b) A background in method, principles of education, and the like, is not 
sufficient. The foreign language teacher must first of all have a mastery of 
the content of his entire field—not only the language, but the literature, 
history, civilization, national and racial psychology, life and customs, and 
the like. 

(c) A speaking mastery of the language taught should be required of all 
American teachers of a foreign language. Conversely, the foreign-born or 
“native” teacher should be required to have not only a mastery—both 
“practical” and scientific—of his own language and of its literature and 
culture, but sufficient fluency in English, sufficient acquaintance with Amer- 
ican “ways,” and sufficient background in our national psychology and 
culture to relieve him of the usual handicaps resulting from lack of these 
important factors in the teacher’s equipment. 

(d) Residence and study in the country or countries whose languages 
they intend to teach should be required of all prospective foreign language 
teachers. This should be made possible by increased opportunities for inter- 
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change of students and teachers—not only professors in universities, but 
secondary-school teachers as well—between the United States and foreign 
countries. Such a program will require much larger sums than are now 
available for scholarships, fellowships, and the like. Allowances for travel 
and living expenses should supplement scholarships covering merely tuition 
and other fixed fees. Sabbatical leaves at full pay for active teachers are 
another desideratum. 

The program proposed above may seem to some too idealistic. It is 
idealistic, but only in the sense that it is so far in advance of current educa- 
tional practice. Objectively considered, with present-day world conditions 
in mind, it is intensely practical and realistic. It recognizes the changes that 
have come about in the world and that—whether we like it or not—affect 
America. It is an effort to shape our educational practice to the needs of the 
here and now. It is presented without misgivings, because it arises from a 
sense of duty to my profession and to my country. 
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To Accelerate the Language Stream 


A. M. WITHERS 
Concord State Teachers College, Athens, West Virginia 


(Author’s summary.—Suggestions for overcoming the isolationism and inertia now hindering 
a wholesome spread of general language interest and accomplishment.) 


HE files of the several classical journals would reveal many a heartfelt 

and true-as-the-gospel statement of the essentiality of the classics for 
well-rounded education. Some of them would be found most eloquent, and 
at the same time demonstrative of that elegant English which all scholars 
know is a by-product of the classical studies. 

Recommendation of the pursuit of Latin and Greek for the extremely 
practical purpose of attaining distinction in English has in fact been made 
so often that many classicists have developed a sort of self-conscious sensi- 
tiveness on the matter, that turns them aside from repetitious returns to the 
true old story and consequent attacks against the many unbelieving school 
heads and higher educational “authorities” who would like nothing better 
than to see Latin and Greek spurlos versunken. As a prominent classics pro- 
fessor has written, ‘‘It is hard to say peng on the subject that does not 
seem slightly plagiaristic.” 

As an instructor in Romance languages, however, removed from suspi- 
cion of having a classics axe to grind, and therefore without any personal in- 
hibitions of tact or delicacy in the matter, I may be allowed to step into the 
“imminent deadly breach.” 

There are, as it seems to me, two excellent ways not to advance the cause 
of the classics, or rather, as Greek hardly enters for general consideration, 
the cause of Latin. 

The first of these is the promulgation of symposiums of opinion. This 
method has been resorted to more than once in the case of Spanish. I sup- 
pose that all of us who are interested in this language, feeling the sting of the 
indifference toward it of an uninformed public, including a large part of the 
intelligentsia, have at one time or another had dreams of awakening our aca- 
demic world by bringing out a set of high-placed favorable opinions, and 
indeed it is not hard to secure many and authoritative ones on the value of 
Spanish from manifold points of view, since for most thinking people its 
importance is self-evident. But such collections, vital though they seem to 
us, are read without much concern by educational authorities, and are never 
powerful enough as weapons to dislodge the entrenched forces of hostility 
or indifference. They unfortunately, however truthful and however perti- 
nent to educational and social, even political needs, have about them an 
aroma of not-disinterested propaganda; because the Spanish cause is 
pushed of necessity by Spanish teachers, with no assistance, and as often as 
not with no sympathy from colleagues affiliated primarily with other foreign 
languages. 
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Another aspect of the futility of such effort is seen in the general apathy 
toward questionnaires, induced by the all but universal trend that grew up 
of using these for any and all purposes, distracting to busy men and women 
intent on other businesses of their own. Now it is a brave individual indeed, 
or a very young and inexperienced enthusiast, who dares send out a ques- 
tionnaire. 

The second excellent way not to advance the cause of Latin is the estab- 
lishment of new Latin “‘clubs.” 

It is the fashion nowadays, no matter how small the institution, for each 
study or group of studies to have, usually bound up with a national organi- 
zation, its own local one, called generally ‘“‘club,” or “society.” The inten- 
tion is laudable—to bring together socially and for business those whose 
main interests are similar. But the idea has its serious weaknesses. My own 
experience and observation demonstrate to me that there is little that can be 
done in clubs that cannot fully as well be taken care of in the class-room. 
As far as the modern foreign languages are concerned, the conduct of club 
meetings to inculcate Sprachgefuehl, and linguistic, literary and social un- 
derstanding and sympathies can successfully be put in the hands only of 
especially trained and adapted individuals. When others not so equipped 
undertake to lead them, or when the members cannot find time or be per- 
suaded to put forth efforts in work for a proper receptiveness, the results are 
wasted hours much better given to preparation for the class-room. And if 
this is true for the modern languages, it is probably even more true for the 
ancient. They are still laughing in this college after twelve years over the 
well-meant attempt of a Latin teacher to stage a Roman banquet. 

I am informed by classicists that they were pioneers in the matter of in- 
stitutional club organizations, and that they have in no sense therefore been 
following the educational bandwagon in this respect. It is no doubt quite 
true that in the past such clubs of the classics group have been culturally im- 
portant for the participants, especially in an era, twenty to fifty years ago, 
when the subjects one studied per year were fewer and when intramural “ac- 
tivities” were not so all-pervasive. But now the institutional atmosphere is 
surcharged with “organization,” and the establishment of any new club to 
promote the interests of a particular subject causes hardly a ripple of con- 
cern in the general college or university body. Each science, or language or 
othergroup is sobound upin its own self-centered club life that it has neither 
time nor inclination to take a lively interest in what the other societies are 
doing. Certainly safety for the future of Latin does not lie in the dissemina- 
tion of more and more Latin clubs throughout schools and colleges; and 
there is a danger that in the well-intentioned zeal for these one may lose 
sight of far better means for placing Latin on the secure foundation it must 
have for our educational redemption. 

One of these better means, perhaps the only hopeful immediate means, 
for restoring Latin, and French, German and Spanish along with it, is to en- 
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TO ACCELERATE THE LANGUAGE STREAM 


list the assistance of the strong arm of English. But we will come back to this 
not new but overwhelmingly essential idea presently. 

Latin can surely survive on the strength of its solid, age-old claims. Pur- 
suing the grooved type of conduct espoused by the various new subjects and 
activities tends to give it the special and detached character of these, which 
from the very nature of things in this case is not an asset, but an encum- 
brance. Latin does not, like the soul of Milton, dwell apart, but is basic for 
any and all forms of general culture, and nothing should be permitted to 
circumscribe its ideal setting in this regard. Leaving totally aside all narrow 
and narrowing “organization” it should maintain through thick and thin 
its old individual character of alliance with all the other agencies of mental 
development. 

Isolationism indeed, especially isolationism from one another, is the 
thing we language instructors need most to avoid. It will not do to be so self- 
seeking as we have been. The parlous state in which English now finds itself 
through allowing its foreign-language foundations to sag, and the difficul- 
ties the foreign languages themselves are experiencing, are in the nature of 
retributions for our own interdepartmental indifferences which, well con- 
sidered, are as corrupting as actual inhumanities. 

Latin and Greek once fought strenuously against what they considered 
the unwarranted intrusion of “‘cultureless” French and German. The latter, 
in their turn, not taking kindly to the coming of Spanish and Italian, are not 
yet in all places completely reconciled to being their bedfellows. And English 
for the most part refrains from any sort of militant participation in moves to 
maintain the classics and the modern foreign languages as living forces in 
the scheme of English-education. 

The particular inertia of English in not looking after its fences arises 
from the fact of its favored position in all school and college curriculums. 
The professional educationists and the state boards, though they may differ 
among themselves on items of procedure and emphasis, yet are at one that 
the English nest must be kept well feathered whatever may happen to the 
Lebensraum of that language’s sisters and parents. It should be noted 
furthermore that indifference is not diminished, but on the contrary sensibly 
increased by the fact that large numbers of English teachers in the high 
schools, and even in the colleges, reared in the recent decades of “‘devil-may- 
care” attitude toward the foreign languages, are too innocent of any genu- 
inely substantial equipment in foreign languages and literatures to have any 
thing but a cavalier attitude in regard to them. 

I hasten to add that where there is genuine scholarship, and where the 
instructor has not become totally absorbed in a restricted field of research, 
there is and can be no language-snobbishness. But it is entirely obvious that 
present conditions of prejudice and non-understanding breed a selfish and 
one-sided habit of outlook in numerous foreign-language and English teach- 
ers. 
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The only valid hope for the general language cause lies in union, and not 
in policies of essentially clannish, however dignified stand-offishness. Latin 
cannot afford this if it is to maintain a personnel sufficiently powerful in 
numbers, not to say quality, to sustain it as a leavening force in our educa- 
tion; and English must look beyond its self-satisfied position of economic %e- 
curity, and brave the scorn of educational critics who deride the curricuiar 
functions of the great modern languages of its family. Between English and 
Latin lie these latter, themselves not always exempt from their own particu- 
lar brands of snobbery, but in the main far-sighted and true-sighted enough 
to be loyal to, and to long for closer collaboration with both Latin and Eng- 
lish. 

Am I right in assuming that only classicists read the classical journals, 
only French teachers The French Review, only those primarily interested in 
Spanish Hispania, and so on? We need a better situation than such a condi- 
tion would imply. We really must widen out our language interests. Lan- 
guage journals can hardly avoid a considerable amount of specialization 
within their own boundaries, for that is in a sense the reason for their exist- 
ence, but this fact assuredly gives us no license to limit ourselves to narrow 
grooves of reading, and resultant narrow understanding and sympathies. If 
one is thus cramped in his linguistic and literary outlook, he can hardly hope 
to accelerate the language stream, or if he has such a hope and strives to 
translate it into activity, he is in extreme danger of becoming stranded in 
the very current he tries to accelerate. And when this has come to pass we 
behold in truth a most unpleasant sight—a supposed student of the humani- 
ties revolving in a little circle of private interests. 

The classicists claim that they have left no stone unturned, as far as lay 
in their power, to present their cause as it relates to English. Some of them 
even go so far as to assert that English and all the other groups of language 
professors are cordially cooperating with them, but I am afraid this is only 
an illusion due to the effects of the warmth and glow of their own inner en- 
thusiasm. I have not myself, though peering hard, noticed any great and 
widespread cooperation on the part of English with its Latin mother, and 
precisely here is the crux of the situation, here the center of the snarling of 
the lines, here the immediate cause of the dragging of the oars. 

English, of all our languages, is in a preferred position to start the ball 
rolling toward eventual unanimity of language effort. It risks nothing in so 
doing, and has something of transcendent importance to gain. If a large 
proportion of present-day professors of that language are without under- 
standing of the indispensable profits which we have in mind, let them ask 
the leaders in their own field for the information. If even then they do not 
listen, the cause of English in our country may suffer a permanent eclipse. 
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The Teaching of the Past Tenses in the Indicative 
Mood in Romance Languages 


D. VITTORINI 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—The sharp difference in Romance grammar between “action,” an event 
the incipiency of which one sees in narrative, and “state,” a situation the beginning of which 
is not observable in narrative. “Action” is expressed by preterite or present perfect, “state” 
by imperfect indicative.) 


T HAS been our experience in almost twenty-five years of teaching Ro- 
mance languages in this country that English speaking pupils find it 
extremely difficult to distinguish between the proper usage of the imperfect 
and that of the preterit in these languages. It is natural that this should be 
so because in English these tenses do not have the clear-cut function that 
they inherited from Latin in the Romance languages. In such an example as 
Yesterday I met John. He wore a blue suit, the English speaking pupil is 
logically unaware of the sharp difference existing between the two verbs, 
met, wore. For this very reason, however, a teacher should cultivate in his 
pupils a feeling for such a differentiation if he wishes to adequately prepare 
his class for proper expression in and full understanding of Romance forms. 
Generally speaking, teachers differentiate between the imperfect and 
preterit tenses by saying that the preterit expresses a completed action and 
the imperfect an unfinished one. The Latin form “imperfect” is largely re- 
sponsible for this confusion. The fact that the same term “action” is used in 
both cases is very misleading to the average pupil. Moreover, in such cases 
as those in which the verb #o be is used the term “‘action”’ referring to this 
verb is baffling if not confusing to the keen minded listener. 

For those who already do not do so, we should like to propose another 
approach in differentiating between these two tenses, which we have found 
easily accessible to the American pupils’ mind. We should like to consider 
not the end but the beginning of an event as the basis for differentiation. Accord- 
ingly, the preterit expresses an event of which one sees the beginning while 
the imperfect deals with a situation the beginning of which one does not see 
in the narrative. 

The teacher should state that an event in the past can either be an action 
or a state and then point out the above-mentioned differentiation as a basis 
of distinction. In this fashion the American pupil will gradually become ac- 
customed to what is action and what is state of being in the Romance lan- 
guages. In the example already given Yesterday I met John. He wore a blue 
suit, he will be aware of seeing me meeting John but he will realize that John 
was already wearing his blue suit when I met him. Many a teacher would 
comment that John was wearing his blue suit in the sense that he continued 
to wear it. We should replace that with the idea that he was wearing it be- 
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fore I met him, considering the beginning and not the end of the event. 
As to a practical method of stressing the difference between the two 
tenses the teacher might write on the blackboard a series of easy examples: 


This morning I got up at seven. It was cold. 
I went downstairs. The fire was out. 

I went to school. The roads were slippery. 

I struck a car. It was a Packard. 


He could call the attention of his class to the fact that in I got up, I went, I 
struck, one is conscious of the very moment in which the action takes place 
while in J¢ was cold, and other such examples, the state of being or condition 
is given as already begun. By putting new examples on the blackboard and 
asking pupils to recognize action or state, the teacher can make sure that 
his class has grasped the difference. 

Thus far, only the verb ¢o be has been used. Now the teacher may use 
other verbswhich express action but which in the context are looked upon as 
states of being. He may write on the blackboard such examples as these: 


I hastened to the window. Automobiles endlessly passed one after another. 
I looked. The boy wePt all alone in the corner of the room. 


The teacher may insist on the essential difference between J hastened, 
passed, I looked and wept always on the basis of the beginning of the event. 
He may also call the attention of his class to the fact that customary ac- 
tions are considered as states in the Romance languages because in such 
phrases as ‘‘When I was a child I used to read fairy tales” there is no refer- 
ence to a specific beginning. He may contrast used to read with parallel ex- 
amples such as ‘‘When he was six, he went to Europe, he saw the Pantheon, 
he visited the Prado Museum, he admired the Louvre, he read French books” 
At this point he may draw on the blackboard such a diagram as this: 


action—it begins in the narrative 
events in the past or 
state—it does not begin in the narrative 


After making sure that this difference is clear to the class, the teacher may 
state that action is expressed either by the preterit or present perfect and 
state by the imperfect. Every teacher knows that the next step is to have the 
class learn the various forms for the three tenses according to the methods 
now used. 

We have also found it helpful to state that the function of the preterit 
is that of being a sort of backbone of the story that is related, while that of 
the imperfect is confined to throwing light on the action by describing its 
background. The old grammarians used to say that the preterit adds one 
action after another, while the imperfect imsists on them by means of de- 
scription. The story does not progress when the imperfect is used. 

It may be of help for the pupils to know that in Spanish the verb ir (to 
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go) has borrowed its preterit from the verb ser (to be) which has lost in this 
tense, as the preterit of ir, the meaning “‘to be,” in order to acquire that of 
“to go”’ (I went, an action). 

The value of this distinction between the imperfect and the preterit may 
be best shown to the class in the use of such verbs as fo want, to be able, to have 
to. Such phrase as “Yesterday I had to go to school but because of sickness I 
stayed at home” is essentially different from ‘‘Although I was sick, yesterday 
I had to go to school.” In the first case I had to go is merely a state and there- 
fore Romance languages used the imperfect implying that I did not go: 
French, je devais ; Italian, dovevo; Spanish, tenta que. The second case shows 
clearly an action because one implies that I went, and is, therefore, trans- 
lated by the Romance forms: j’ai da, ho dovuto, tuve que. The English equiv- 
alent of these forms is: IJ was forced, I was compelled to and not I had to, 
which may be reserved for the imperfect tense. Only by training one’s class 
to distinguish between J had to and I was forced to may the pupils under- 
stand the force of Romance forms in the preterit. 


TABLE OF VERBS 


Wuicu Have Two DiFFERENT MEANINGS IN THE IMPERFECT AND 
THE PRETERIT OR PRESENT PERFECT : 





French Italian Spanish 
deber 
devoir dovere or 
tener que 
Imperfect je devais dovevo debfa 
I had to tenfa que 
Preterit je dus devetti debf 
or tuve que 
Present Perfect jai da ho dovuto he debido 
I was forced to he tenido que 
pouvoir potere poder 
Imperfect je pouvais potevo podia 
I could 
Preterit je pus potetti pude 
or 
Present Perfect 
I was allowed, jai pu ho potuto he podido 
I was permitted to 
(in the negative, I 
failed) 
savoir sapere saber 
Imperfect je savais - sapevo sabia 
I knew 
Preterit je sus seppi supe 


or 


Present Perfect 
I learned jai su ho saputo he sabido 
I was informed 

(in the negative, I 
failed) 
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vouloir volere querer 
Imperfect je voulais volevo queria 
I wanted 
Preterit je voulus volli quise 
or 
Present Perfect jai voulu ho voluto he querido 
I tried 
(in the negative, I 
refused) 
avoir avere Haber 
Imperfect j’avais avevo habfa (used in impersonal 
I had form = there was) 
(I had=tenfa) 
Preterit jeus ebbi hubo, (impersonal) 
or (took place) 
Present Perfect j'ai eu ho avuto (I received =tuve) 
I received 
etre essere ser 
estar 
Imperfect j étais ero era 
I was estaba 
Preterit je fus fui fuf 
or estuve 
Present Perfect jai été sono stato he sido 
I proved to be he estado 
I went 


The difference between the preterit and the present perfect in the Ro- 
mance languages is usually well defined in our text-books, and, therefore, we 
shall not deal with it. We should like to bring to the pupils’ attention, how- 
ever, that in Italian the determining factor is not so much an actual distance 
in time as it is the degree of vividness of the action in the mind of the speak- 
er. Historical events are, of course, expressed by the preterit: “Dante nacque 
nel 1265. Roma divenne la capitale d’Italia nel 1870.” But it is also possible 
to say: ‘Sai, due mesi fa ho veduto tuo figlio,”’ in speaking to a dear friend, 
since in this case the action of seeing is vivid in the speaker’s mind; and, 
conversely, it is correct to use the preterit in saying: “Giorni sono andai 
a Forlimpopoli e mi annoiai da non ti dire,’’ because of the implied detach- 
ment from such an action in the person speaking. 

These general considerations are offered to teachers in the belief that 
each will adapt them to his own way of presenting to his class the problem 
of action and state in the past in the Romance languages. 























French Characteristics 


GERALDINE P. DILLA 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—History, education, and temperament have made rare poise, reliance on 
reason, respect for intellectual attainment, economy, love of freedom, and exaggerated in- 
dividualism French characteristics.) 


We have learned by keenest use to know each other’s mind. 
What shall Blood and Iron loose that we cannot bind? ... 
Broke to every known mischance, lifted over all 

By the light sane joy of life, the buckler of the Gaul; 
Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, 

Terrible with strength renewed from a tireless soil; 

Strictest judge of her own worth, gentlest of man’s mind, 
First to face the Truth and last to leave old Truths behind— 
France, beloved of every soul that loves or serves its kind! 


—Kupuwne: France, 1913 


ENTURIES of keen observation, hard work, and intelligent reflection 

have given the ordinary Frenchman a sage philosophy: “Life is never 
so good nor so bad as you believe it is.”” He has learned to endure invasions, 
victories, or revolutions with equanimity. He has such remarkable poise of 
soul or balance of mind that strangers sometimes mistakenly call him hard, 
cold, or frivolous. It is in fact a rare maturity, the result of profiting from a 
long experience. Youthfulness or unsophisticated childlikeness is rare even 
among youths and children in France—the grown-up nation of adults. 

An awareness of age and dignity in the nation’s life tends toward sanity 
and balance in the individual’s temperament and political actions. The 
Frenchman knows his nation is old—the first modern nation of Europe to 
crystallize out of the early medieval period with its own language and litera 
ture and a creditable history and unity. When England, Germany, Russia 
and other nations were not yet even geographical expressions, France was al- 
ready the home-land of heroes like Roland and Charlemagne. The French 
epic is moreover the only national epic to commemorate with pride a nation- 
al defeat, a definite proof of some degree of mature disillusionment even in 
so early a poetry. 

The long record of national history has prevented the Frenchman from 
having that restless feeling of inferiority in world affairs to which Germans, 
Americans, Russians, even at times Italians, are so unfortunately addicted. 
The long-matured civilization of France has conferred on its nationals a 
poise analogous to that of the long-established aristocrat. However irritated 
the parvenus in the society of nations may feel, the fact remains that France 
is an old nation with an old civilization. 

Age has given a rare wisdom as well as dignity, a greater respect for in- 
telligence and a more serious cultivation of it. Honors and political positions 
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in France go to the intellectual; not to the warrior as in Germany, or the 
sportsman-aristocrat as in England, or the successful business magnate as in 
the United States. The French are actually fond of disinterested scholarship. 
Education of strenuously solid type is a requisite to advancement in most 
fields of endeavor. Success in examinations often automatically promotes 
and raises salaries. 

So great is their respect for intelligence and their faith in the efficacy of 
education that the post-War regulations now assure to every French boy or 
girl in every section of France, whatever his financial or social status, the op- 
portunity to advance from the early elementary school through the highest 
degrees of the University of Paris if he is bright enough to profit by such as- 
sistance, and only if he is bright enough, for their schools will not keep the 
stupid youth. The state expects a real return on its investment in higher 
education for all its brilliant citizens; for the French believe that a thor- 
oughly trained intelligence is the first requisite for good leadership, and 
France wants a great supply of sound leaders. 

To these cardinal points of character—maturity of outlook and stress on 
intelligence, many other distinctive traits can be related. Reason is still the 
goddess of French life, however illogically she was enthroned during the 
Revolution. The cult of reason is strengthened by their worship of their 
classics, for only in China are the national masterpieces of literature so 
revered and so familiar. Their classical writers emphasize reason, the just 
measure, the ancient Greek idea of nothing in excess; and all French educa- 
tion emphasizes these writers; Moliere, La Fontaine, Racine are made as 
vivid to their citizens as if they had written only yesterday. 

The love of reason is evident in many practical aspects of life. It is rea- 
sonable for all children to inherit equally; hence the Frenchman spurns the 
British system of primogeniture and divides and subdivides the little farms 
for centuries. It is just and according to reason that children should have a 
fair chance to succeed in life, which means education and financial help. 
Hence with total disregard for worried governments’ pleas for large families, 
the French parent has only the very few children that he considers he can 
rear well. 

Since religious teaching has been taken out of their schools, the French 
feel it is according to reason to substitute careful ethical training for the ele- 
mentary pupils. Hence a course in moral and civic instruction was devised 
with ingenious logic to present the desirable traits of heroes and great per- 
sons in many fields of human endeavor; such as love of knowledge shown by 
Charlemagne, lack of self-interest by Bernard Palissy, generosity by Henry 
IV, inventiveness by Jacquard, perseverance by Columbus, practical wis- 
dom by Benjamin Franklin. Some critics say that schools cannot inculcate 
sound morals without a foundation of religion; but the true value of this ap- 
plication of reason is indicated by the statistically established fact that 
crime has decreased in France in the generations so taught. 
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le What the War did in removing barriers in trades and professions in An- 
in glo-Saxon countries, mere reason and freedom from prejudice did very much 
D. earlier in France. There the men whose ability or tastes fitted them to be 
st dressmakers, cooks, house-servants, have long enjoyed doing the traditional 
2S women’s work; while women have been guards and motormen on cars, street 
sweepers, cashiers, hotel managers who direct the employment of their hus- 
of bands and others, or whatever they preferred. Smoothness and economy in 
or industry have resulted. 
)- An explanation of the French marriage system was concluded thus by 
st M. Feuillerat: ‘We admit that wisdom and experience should logically have 
3 their say in estimating realities so delicate as community of tastes and intel- 
e lectual affinity. Hence the role played by the parents—a role, moreover, 
Tr recognized and made almost obligatory by law. ... While the system we 
r must admit is not perfect, we have succeeded in putting that grave problem, 
d marriage, under the sway of reason; and it is an achievement of which we 
may justly be proud.” 
n Women are given such genuine importance in France in the usual activi- 
e ties of life that they are not so desirous of voting as in most other lands. 
e Reason in general might indicate that the Senate should enfranchise French 
ir women; but a specific reason seems to postpone such action indefinitely. The 
0) Third Republic has been too distrustful regarding the women’s position on 
st the church question to risk completing the chivalrous gesture of the Depu- 
\- ties. 
s Yet women have long wielded more actual power in France than else- 
where. Visitors find them formidable there. Their influence determines their 
- | husbands’ careers, from cabinet ministers to petty grocers. French women 
e Fi consider that their advancement is best secured by helping their husbands 
Ss i like business partners, and successful marriage is a career worthy of a 
woman’s serious efforts. 


Reason has led the French to look upon security as the most desirable 
of earthly possessions. Not only in international affairs where their knowl- 
edge of past and current history shows the value of national security, but 
also in personal affairs they appreciate the solid virtues of safety. Chain 
stores, installment buying, really big business—all these make compara- 
\- 3 tively little progress in France, because they seem to endanger the future. 
d Steady work with small risks is more secure, hence better, though profits are 
- * also small. And a modest pension on retirement looks especially good there. 


me 
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Much more than with the Scottish, economy is a highly respectable vir- 
y tue with the French. Extravagance seems to them to be a sure sign of weak- 
. 4 ness, almost inexplicable except on the ground of vicious clumsiness. It is not 
e reasonable to waste anything that can possibly be used! For evidence, see 
. French soups, their patched linens, faded and re-dyed clothes, strange con- 
t \e tainers, worn wrappers. Or try to buy some frail material in a department 






store, and hear the sales-girl argue with you ten minutes to persuade you to 
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save by getting something more “durable.” This trait of thriftiness or econ- 
omy can degenerate into an irritating pettiness, especially when time is a 
factor worth considering. But it is one great source of strength; and it may 
be said to illustrate the theory of the survival of the fittest throughout the 
many hard times in French history. 

It is partly economy and partly a sense of justice that makes special bar- 
gains so very rare in France. There are practically no discrepancies in prices; 
a customer receives no more than his money’s worth (judged by local stand- 
ards of value) except in the very rare instances where friendship or long 
association has given him a privileged relation. Such salesmanship disap- 
points foreigners who are spoiled by adventures in bargain-hunting; but it 
saves time, energy, equanimity of temper, and money in the long run. Why 
should a standard article be sold at half price just because it is Wednesday; 
or why should one buyer choose all the best apples for himself? 

The Frenchman’s active use of his intelligence and reliance on his reason 
lead directly to his marked independence and individualism. He is no lover 
of team-work, and compromise is alien to him unless overwhelmingly strong 
reasons prove its wisdom. France is a democracy, but not the English sort. 
For only in the gravest crises can a Frenchman see sufficient reason to agree 
to an action not in full harmony with his own idea. Often the Chamber of 
Deputies seems to have almost as many parties as deputies, a condition in- 
comprehensible to an American politician. 

Conformity has not been admired as a virtue in France, where theories, 
beliefs, ideals are cherished intensely. Furthermore, the population has been 
recruited for generations by refugees from political tyranny elsewhere, inde- 
pendent nonconformists; and for more than a century the emigration of such 
nationals has been negligible. The French think it reasonable for a newspa- 
per to call itself L’Intransigeant—the one who refuses to come to an agree- 
ment. Even servants and sales-persons, while polite, are inexorable in 
asserting their ideas. As M. Briand once said to Marshal Foch, ““You know 
the instincts of the Germans; they all follow their leader like wild ducks. We 
[Frenchmen] do exactly the opposite. Look at the Palais Bourbon, where my 
five or six hundred sparrows spend their time twittering and quarreling [in 
the Chamber of Deputies].”’ 

For French politics, one should recall the old saying that the French 
character is like a Dutch cheese, red outside and white within. Or as M. Sieg- 
fried says: “‘A Frenchman wears his heart on the Left [Radical], and his 
pocket on the Right [Conservative]; and every Frenchman has a pocket in 
practice.”’ He enjoys new ideas and likes to consider radical theories, but his 
experience has taught him rather well where security and his best interests 
lie. 

It may be because the French are so energetic and mature in using their 
intelligence that they face facts with less attempt at evasion than do others. 
They even have a weakness for washing their soiled linen on their front door 
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steps and splashing about noisily while they do it. The more sensational or 
wicked the scandal, in the courts, in politics or personal matters, the more 
completely they expose it to public scrutiny. With their natural instinct to 
do a job thoroughly and their curiosity to find out all about it, their zeal 
ends by giving foreigners much too bad an impression of the whole affair. 

The best-known example was the Dreyfus case, which added much to the 
unpopularity of the French in the world. But in reality it clarified the rela- 
tion of state and army, and they showed great moral courage in persistently 
fighting corruption. As the Briton Sir Thomas Barclay said: ‘“‘Conventional- 
ity, prudery, and hypocrisy may save us from scandals; but in France scan- 
dals are mere surface waves, beneath which the steady, moral, industrious 
life of the French people goes on unsullied by their influence and indifferent 
to their example.” 

There is less pretense in French life than in that of any other highly 
civilized country. Gentility in its English sense is unknown in true French 
circles, and snobbishness almost so. Since they accept facts and think it un- 
reasonable to disguise or suppress them, they seem never to worry about 
what impression they make individually or collectively upon strangers. 
They may be polite on general principles, from habit or from the feeling that 
it is just to be polite to others. But they do not flatter or try to please as do 
Germans, Italians, Americans and others. However obsequious some French- 
men may have been before their Revolution, they are sufficiently independ- 
ent and neutral in manner now, expressing their moods or emotions of the 
moment honestly and spontaneously. 

Montaigne spoke of the French nation as naturally gay and free. He 
said: “I do nothing without gaiety.”” This buoyancy of spirit is a great aid in 
misfortunes, and it is neither frivolity nor thoughtlessness. It helps the 
Frenchman to perfect the most practical of all fine arts—the art of living. 
He gets more durable satisfaction and pleasure out of life than any other 
man, for he excels in managing his work, money, health, and leisure to that 
end. All classes enjoy this mastery of the art of living, rich or poor, intellec- 
tual or mercantile, urban or rural, to a more just degree than elsewhere. The 
German Friedrich Sieburg wrote that to take part in the life of France, daily 
and intellectual, is in itself a blessing. He discussed the profound satisfac- 
tion that comes from merely being in France: “Whoever sees human happi- 
ness in the harmonious fulfillment of self; whoever reserves the highest praise 
for the nation that succeeds in giving complete expression in flesh, stone, 
and word to its sense of life; whoever refuses, in short, to live without the 
things of the mind—that man will love France.” 

Good taste seems to be more widespread among the French people than 
elsewhere. Perhaps it is partially derived from the centuries of practice in 
the fine handicrafts and the more exacting arts. They have always shown a 
remarkable daintiness and precision of execution, whether in painting and 
sculpture or in lace and textiles. Their good sense of design and logical struc- 
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ture led to the supreme architecture of the Christian era, the French Gothic 
cathedrals. They have indeed achieved very great and continued success in 
nearly every art. 

A keen desire to know and understand specifically and definitely, which 
may be called curiosity, is another characteristic of the French mind. The 
great historian M. Lavisse wrote: “It is difficult for us Frenchmen to follow 
pure instinct. We are like the children who want to know what there is in the 
drum that makes the big noise. That is why we have burst so many drums, 
behind which other peoples who have kept them continue to march with 
cadenced step.” 

Henry Adams summarized their character thus: “In spite of all its draw- 
backs, France has still more to give one than any other country that I know. 
. .. The French are, to be sure, rather too intelligent, which cannot be said 
of any other people, and they understand their own difficulties too well, 
which is also an occasional drawback to felicity; but they have lots of varie- 
ty and still some few broken vestiges and traditions of art. They do not get 
on my nerves as the Germans and the English do.” 

“France regards herself as a happy family whose every member must be 
glad to belong to it,” wrote Count CarloSforza recently. If ever Renan’s def- 
inition of a nation fitted a people, it fits France: “le désir de vivre ensemble 
et de continuer indivis l’héritage qu’on a récu.”’ Salvador de Madariaga con- 
siders that French patriotism has a unique intellectual character, “as free 
from the possessive passion of the Spaniard as from the racial limitations 
which the group sense imposes on English patriotism.” 

The French love their republic like a great beneficent goddess of strength 
and peace. As the English W. L. George explained: ‘They are conscious of 
the gifts that the republic has showered upon them—liberty, fraternity, 
equality, and they are deeply attached to this incorporeal mistress. The very 
name Marianne of the austere and beautiful head that figures the Republic 
is tender; the symbol is as different in spirit from the British lion as it is 
from the double-headed eagle or the Chinese dragon. Marianne is not of the 
brutal conquerors; she is strong but pacific, justice-loving and generous; 
look upon Roty’s beautiful coin, showing the slim female figure sowing the 
good grain broadcast over the sweeping fields of the world, over the fields al- 
ready kissed by the first rays of the distant rising sun; how much poetry and 
strength are concentrated in this tiny picture! And that is France and still 
more the Republic as understood by a true Frenchman. The French have 
tried all systems of government, from anarchy to dictature; they have tried 
them again and again and all but the Republican system have been found 
wanting.” 

To refugees and expatriates from every part of Europe, France has in- 
deed been a haven of liberty, equality, and fraternity. She has welcomed so 
many immigrants that her falling birthrate is counterbalanced by great 
numbers of Italians, Russians, Poles, Spaniards, Jews, Kabyles and others. 
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She has even been hospitable to her colored colonials as no other imperial na- 
tion is, for she seems to have no instinctive feeling of racial antagonism, per- 
haps because she is united by spiritual and cultural bonds rather than blood. 
She is able to absorb and assimilate her immigrants and to impose her cul- | 
ture and civilization on them more rapidly, to a greater extent and in a truer 
manner than other nations have been able to assimilate their outsiders. For 
French civilization has a more universal and intellectual character. 

Thomas Jefferson in his Autobiography wrote a famous characterization 
of the French: 

“T cannot leave this great and good country without expressing my sense 
of its pre-eminence of character among the nations of the earth. A more be- 
nevolent people I have never known, nor greater warmth and devotedness 
in their select friendships. Their kindness and accommodation to strangers 
is unparalleled, and the hospitality of Paris is beyond anything I had con- 
ceived to be practicable in a large city. Their eminence, to, in science, the 
communicative dispositions of their scientific men, the politeness of the gen- 
eral manners, the ease and vivacity of their conversation, give a charm to 
their society to be found nowhere else. In a comparison of this with other 
countries, we have the proof of primacy which was given to Themistocles, 
after the battle of Salamis. Every general voted to himself the first reward 
of valor, and the second to Themistocles. So, ask the traveled inhabitant of 
any nation, in what country on earth would you rather live:—Certainly in 
my own, where are all my friends, my relatives, and the earliest and sweet- 
est affections and recollections of my life——Which would be your second 
choice?—France.”’ 





The Contribution of Foreign Language Study 
to Mastery of the Vernacular’ 


THOMAS R. PALFREY 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—The belief that foreign language study contributes to a mastery of the 
mother tongue has not been conclusively substantiated by experimental data. If a better under- 
standing and a more accurate use of English is a desirable objective of foreign language study, 
further investigation should be carried on to determine how and to what extent this contribu- 
tion is made, and how methods and texts may realize this objective more effectively.) 


OR AT least fifty years nearly every statement of the objectives of in- 

struction in modern foreign languages has mentioned their contribution 
to the student’s mastery of English. In 1895 Schilling stated categorically 
that “‘the value of the study of foreign languages in leading the pupil to a 
better understanding and a more thorough mastery of his vernacular is uni- 
versally recognized.” The Report of the Committee of Twelve, first pub- 
lished in 1900,? makes incidental reference to the benefits accruing to the 
student’s English through his study of a modern foreign language in such 
manner as to suggest that these gains may be taken for granted. Somewhat 
more recently various specialists outside the modern language field who 
have investigated the place and function of foreign languages in the cur- 
riculum have reached the same conclusions. Bobbitt, for instance, lists as 
the fifth and last objective of foreign language study “‘a certain degree of 
furtherance of language abilities in general, including that of the mother 
tongue, through the extension and diversification of language experience.’ 
Reduced from the professional jargon to simple English, this is probably 
what Leavitt and Stoudemire meant by “better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the English language,’ the seventh of nine objectives which they 
found to appear most frequently in modern language bulletins issued by 
twenty-two states.’ The Coleman report lists, as the fifth of sixteen “‘ulti- 


1 This paper was delivered in substantially its present form on April 20, 1940, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, before the French Section of the Modern Language Association of the Central West and 
South. 

2 Hugo K. Schilling, “Educational Value of the Modern Languages,” Education Review, 
1X (1895), 385-390. 

3 Report of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language Association of America. Boston, 
n. d. [1900]. 

‘ Franklin Bobbitt, How to Make A Curriculum (Boston, 1924), Chapter XVII. Among 
others who have discussed the subject, see Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education 
(Boston, 1918); David Snedden, Sociological Determination of Educational Objectives (New 
York, 1921). 

5 Sturgis Leavitt and S. A. Stoudemire, “Analysis of Outlines of Courses in Modern 
Languages Issued by State Departments of Education.” In MS. Cited by Coleman. 
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mate objectives” of foreign language study, “the increased ability in the 
accurate and intelligent use of English.’ 

Handschin, Cole, B. Q. Morgan and many others have long insisted 
upon the contribution to the student’s mastery of English made by his 
study of a foreign language. Keniston’s recent statement to this effect might 
well be quoted here: 

It has been the experience of centuries, and it is no less true today, that the understanding 
of one’s own native language is greatly enriched by the study of other languages. The reasons 
are many. First of all, such a study provides a perspective, by offering comparisons of identity 
or divergence of expression. It awakens the mind to a consciousness of distinctions in meaning 
made possible by differences in form or function; it sharpens the sense of values in word mean- 
ings through associations with foreign cognates; it encourages a more precise and careful ar- 
ticulation in speech by providing a basis of comparison with other tongues. The foreign 
language teacher is the chief ally of the teacher of English.” 

It would seem, then, that there is a surprising unanimity of opinion to 
the effect that the study of a foreign language does, in some way or another, 
improve the student’s English. The foreign language teachers point to the 
fact with pride; administrators and educational specialists seem inclined to 
agree, if only tentatively; the students themselves admit, when pressed, 
that they have learned their English grammar, at least, through the foreign 
language, and perhaps that they have acquired some of their most impres- 
sive polysyllables through the same source; even teachers of English are 
sometimes willing to give corroborative though impressionistic evidence. 

Furthermore, the records of students entering universities where an 
elaborate battery of entrance examinations is given would seem, at first 
glance, to add further evidence of a gratifying nature. Students entering 
with seven years of foreign language credit make higher scores on their 
English tests than those students who present only six years of language 
credit, and so on down the line to those who enter with only two years of 
high school Spanish, whose knowledge of English is almost invariably little 
more than—shall we say?—rudimentary. Unfortunately for our thesis, 
namely, that the study of foreign languages contributes appreciably to the 
mastery of one’s maternal tongue, the scores of the entrance examinations 
in English are almost without exception as closely correlated with the intel- 
ligence quotient as with the number of credits in foreign languages. The 
question therefore seems to be: Do the brighter students take more lan- 
guage work, or does taking more language work make them so? Both mod- 
esty and objectivity, not to mention common sense, prevent us from com- 
ing to the latter conclusion. 

I should be much surprised to find any considerable number of our 
colleagues who were not unalterably convinced that in teaching a foreign 

® Algernon Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States (New 
York, 1929), p. 16. 


"Hayward Keniston, “Underlying Principles of Foreign Language Study,” Modern 
Language Journal, xx (1938), 483-484. 
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language they were also contributing materially and demonstrably to ‘‘an 
increased ability in the accurate and intelligent use of English” on the part 
of their students. Yet a significant number of ingenious attempts to prove 
objectively what we all believe so firmly have yielded unconvincing if not 
frankly negative results. 

Let us examine some of the evidence presented in the last thirty years— 
that is to say, during precisely the period in which various authorities, 
committees and surveys have assured us repeatedly that we were teaching 
English as well as the foreign language. 

In 1911, Gray sounded a warning that much of what passed as transla- 
tion was couched in such miserable English that the instructor was doing 
the student a disservice in not insisting upon accuracy and elegance in the 
use of the vernacular.* Evidently mere exposure to a foreign language did 
not improve the student’s English automatically. 

Two years later McKee concluded that only a slight increase in the 
quality of work in English was to be discerned as the total amount of foreign 
language training increased.° 

Starch’s investigations in 1915 led to the conclusion that ‘‘the study of 
foreign languages materially increases a pupil’s knowledge of English gram- 
mar but only slightly increases his ability in the correct usage of the English 
language,” and further, that “the argument often advanced for the study 
of foreign languages and particularly Latin, that they are a great aid in the 
use and comprehension of English, is unfounded.’’!® Two years later Starch 
concluded, from still more extensive experimental data, that ability in Eng- 
lish composition is almost entirely due to original ability and only in a 
negligible degree to training in foreign languages." 

In reviewing Epstein’s La Pensée et la Polyglossie, Lentz agrees with the 
author that foreign language study actually sets up interference which 
exerts a harmful influence upon precision and clarity of thought in the 
vernacular, and gives statistical evidence in support of the point made.” 

The results of several investigations resumed in the Report of the Classi- 
cal Investigation showed that in some instances Latin students gained, 
relatively to non-Latin students, more in spelling of Latin derivatives, in 
ability to use grammatically correct English and to state governing princi- 
ple, and in ability to read English. Nevertheless, there was such a wide 
fluctuation in gain as to indicate that improvement was not automatic, but 

8 Roland P. Gray, “English and the Foreign Languages,”’ Education Review, xut (1911), 
306-313. 

® Ralph E. McKee, “Ancient vs. Modern Languages as a Preparation for English,” Peda- 
gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, xx (1913), 45-47. 

10 Daniel Starch, “Some Experimental Data on the Value of Studying Foreign Lan- 
guages,” School Review, xxi (1915), 697-703. 

1 Tbid., xxv (1917), 243-248. 


2 FE. Lentz, “Zum psychologischen Problem ‘Fremdsprachen und Muttersprache’, 
Zeitschrift fiir pidagogische Psychologie und Pathologie, xx (1919), 409-415. 
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bore a close relationship to course-content and method, as well as to English 
study proper.* 

Werner’s investigation of the improvement in English made by a limited 
number of students showed a slight relative gain in ability to read rapidly 
and comprehendingly, and in knowledge of English grammar, but a relative 
loss in punctuation and in recognition of faulty English sentences.“ 

The results of Jack’s investigations at the University of Pennsylvania, 
the purpose of which was to discover the relationship between ignorance of 
English grammar and lack of success in foreign languages, are somewhat 
irrelevent to our present subject. Nevertheless it was shown that students 
with a year of more of a foreign language were apt to know more about 
English grammar than those without such training.” 

The Price-Thompson-Richards study of French translations tends mere- 
ly to confirm the general impression that the quality of translation English 
presented in classroom exercises is too low to support a claim of benefit to 
English composition from this source.'® 

Woody’s experiment at the University of Michigan attempted to dis- 
cover whether or not first year students of French increased their knowl- 
edge of English words derived from the French more rapidly than other 
groups. Apparently the No-Language group made the greatest gain in the 
understanding of both the French and the non-French derivatives, with 
the Beginning-Latin and the Beginning-French groups next in order.” 

A number of other investigations, wholly or partially relevant might be 
cited, but in general the conclusions to be drawn from experimental data 
are largely negative and almost completely at variance with what every 
teacher of languages, ancient and modern, believes implicitly. 

Why should the objective evidence contradict the considered opinion 
of the large majority of competent observers? 

In the first place, none of the investigations has been carried out with a 
large enough number of students, over a long enough time, and in enough 
different places to be entirely conclusive. In the second place, the organiza- 
tion of the battery of tests has in nearly every case left a good deal to be 
desired. In the third place, the proper analysis of the results obtained de- 
mands an exceedingly complicated differentiation according to age, sex, 
intelligence quotient, and previous linguistic training both in the foreign 


8 Report of the Classical Investigation, pp. 42-51; cited by Coleman, of. cit., p. 94. 

Oscar H. Werner, “The Influence of the Study of the Modern Foreign Languages on the 
Development of Abilities in English,” Modern Language Journal, xm (1928), 241-260. 

* W. S. Jack, “Modern Language Student vs. English Grammar,” Modern Language 
Journal, x1v (1929), 95-102. 

* W. R. Price, H. G. Thompson, E. B. Richards, “Translation English,” School and 
Society, xu (1926), 51-56. Cf. Gray, op. cit. 

™ Clifford Woody, “The Influence of the Teaching of First Year French on the Acquisition 
of English Vocabulary.” Studies in Modern Language Teaching, Publications of the American 
and Canadian Committees, Vol. xvi (New York, 1930), pp. 149-184. 
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languages and in the vernacular. Furthermore, the wide variety of cultural 
background and of secondary school training, the enormous differences in 
educational experience in the university due to a very free elective system 
and a highly individualized faculty, the great variations in discipline, stim- 
uli, amounts and types and methods of course work from department to 
department and from instructor to instructor, introduce so many elements 
for which differentiation has to be made as to render statistical analysis of 
any validity extremely difficult. 

Is there any use in continuing investigation of the problem when pre- 
vious experiments have yielded only inconclusive, even negative results? 
Is there any gain in proving objectively what we think we already know, 
statistics to the contrary notwithstanding? I am convinced there is. 

In the first place, in such times as these, our insistence on modern 
foreign languages as a means of communication with foreigners becomes a 
little less convincing. Foreign travel has stopped. But the radio? Isn’t it 
now possible that we may attract customers by promising to develop their 
ability to understand foreign broadcasts? Useful as these may be in stimu- 
lating interest and in developing aural skill, it seems unlikely that the 
ability to understand them will prove an adequate initial incentive to 
foreign language study. The Gallup Poll tells us that we are somewhat isola- 
tionistic, and student polls are even more categorical: friend or enemy, we'll 
have nothing to do with them! As for foreign broadcasts, the air is flooded 
with propaganda, so we might just as well listen to our own CBS and NBC 
correspondents telling what little they are allowed to in a language that we 
can understand. Furthermore, why learn to speak to the natives when there 
may not be any to talk to—unless we know Russian—when a ghastly quiet 
finally settles over what is left of Western Europe? 

Needless to say, none of us believes this for a moment, but some of our 
students and colleagues think it, sometimes even say it. Nor should this be 
any particular occasion for alarm. No matter what happens in Europe or in 
America we shall very probably continue to learn to read and write and 
speak French, German, Spanish and Italian for generations. Nevertheless, 
one does not have to be suffering from a persecution complex to believe that 
“foreign languages are under fire, their place in the high school [and else- 
where] disputed, their educational value questioned, their very existence in 
American education threatened.’’!* It may be that we ourselves are in part 
at least to blame. It may be that we are not as realistic as idealistic when we 
lay great stress on the ability to write a foreign language when few of us 
have foreign correspondents to communicate with; on the ability to speak 
when the time and opportunity to develop a decent proficiency are lacking, 


18 B. Q. Morgan, “A Program for the High-School Teacher,” Modern Language Journal, 
xxi (1937), 420-421; see also a similar statement by the late F. Courtney Tarr, “Our Modern 
Foreign Language Trinity: Language, Literature, Civilization,” Modern Language Journal, 
xxuI (1937), 265-273. 
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and when only a pitifully small percentage of those who do acquire this 
ability find occasion to use it before it has dropped into the limbo of for- 
gotten skills; on the development of a laudable but vague and wishful 
internationalism. The point I wish to emphasize is that this is a particularly 
opportune time to stress the contribution to the mastery of the vernacular 
made by foreign language study. 

Perhaps also this is a peculiarly fitting moment to take up the distasteful 
appellation of ‘tool subject” and wear it as a badge of honor. I think we 
would all agree that something is wrong with our students’ English. It has 
been pointed out, and probably with some justification, that the only “‘uni- 
versity man”’ in the civilized world who does not talk or write like one is the 
American. Does it not lie within the province of the Sprachmeister—and 
we are that as well as other things—to correct this deficiency? Perhaps a 
more conscious and consistent effort to do what we think we are doing, 
albeit incidentally, might produce more tangible (or, should we say, audible) 
results, which in turn might elicit both recognition and gratitude from our 
colleagues—even in the sciences, the social sciences and education. 

In the second place, we should continue our efforts to prove objectively 
whether we are improving the student’s English, so that we may adapt our 
methods to this end if our present efforts in this direction are ineffective. 

Remarks on the interpretation of the negative or inconclusive results 
obtained in the investigations which I have cited above provide a number of 
valuable clues as to how our methods might be revised, how our efforts 
might be directed more effectively to the desired end. 

It would appear that students of Latin tend to acquire, on the whole, 
a greater mastery of English than do students of modern foreign languages 
in spite of the fact that of the ten thousand words in Thorndike’s Teacher’s 
Word Book, 41% are derived from the French, 37% from Teutonic roots, 
and only 14% from the Latin.’ 

Perhaps this is because Latin teachers, as a result of the findings of the 
Classical Investigation, are now laying especial stress on exercises designed 
to develop this ultimate or incidental objective. A comparison of some of 
the more recent secondary school texts with the older ones certainly seems 
to bear this out. Perhaps the daily insistence upon accurate and idiomatic 
translation develops the student’s linguistic ability. Perhaps the fact that 
the study of Latin does not involve a considerable expenditure of time on 
aural-oral training provides opportunity for the development of this desir- 
able “by-product.” 

I am convinced, though again without objective evidence, that the 
aural-oral training which a modern foreign language requires increases the 
student’s consciousness of his own and others’ speech defects.”° On the other 
- _ M. Eddy, “The French Element in English,” Modern Language Journal, x (1926), 
*° Cf. Mildred Dean, “Correction of Enunciation by the Study of Foreign Language,” 
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hand, the tendency of teachers of modern foreign languages to avoid the 
use of English in the classroom materially reduces the opportunity to ex- 
tend and sharpen the student’s knowledge of his mother tongue. Haste in 
developing a “tool knowledge’’ of the modern language, i. e., the ability 
“to get the sense,”’ without the corrective of intensive and exacting diges- 
tion of the material ‘‘covered”’ is quite certain to retard acquisition of a 
mastery of the vernacular. The frequent incidence of cognates and near 
cognates, many of which are quite deceptive, provides such an easy path to 
approximate meanings that the student is given a false sense of comprehen- 
sion, and rarely experiences either the need or the desire to sharpen his 
evaluation of the object or idea represented by the printed word. 

Let me quote at this point a particularly cogent paragraph from the 
Coleman report:?! 

We may fairly conclude, therefore, with the considerable number of teachers who voted 
on improvement in knowledge of English as an objective, that it is desirable and attainable, 
but that our claims on this score may well be more modestly stated and that modern language 
teaching will certainly not yield its full quota of profit in this regard if we are content to record 
the objective on our list and to consider the attainment of it as an automatic by-product of 
modern language study. If improvement in the knowledge of English is a desirable and valid 


objective for modern language classes, means must be devised by which this aim may be 
realized and some account must be kept of progress in the right direction. . . . 


This seems to bring us to a brief consideration of precisely what means 
may be devised in order to realize dividends in mastery of the vernacular 
from time and effort invested in the study of a foreign language. 

Much as it may gall us to admit that our elders in the business of lan- 
guage teaching have anything to offer, let us turn to some of the more en- 
lightened, some of the more modern (I avoid the term progressive with a 
capital P advisedly) teachers of Latin, and particularly those in secondary 
schools. Their emphasis on roots and prefixes and suffixes, on derivations 
and related words, on function and nomenclature of parts of speech, on 
structural relationship between the parts of the sentence, on word building, 
on synonyms and antonyms, on historical changes of meaning, serves to 
focus attention almost equally on the two languages. They are consciously 
and avowedly building two separate but closely related skills. 

On several occasions in the past few years I have been fortunate in hav- 
ing the opportunity to learn at first hand something of English instruction 
in a number of representative French lycées. The most striking difference 
between the attitude of the instructor in English there, and the instructor 
of French here, was the Frenchman’s insistence, in almost every case, that 
he was really teaching French as well as English. The famous “théme et 
version” method is in fact admirably adapted to attaining this double ob- 
jective. There was, to be sure, a certain amount of “getting the sense”’ of 
rather stiff assignments, and also a good deal of reading and speaking the 


1 Coleman, of. cit., p. 98. 
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foreign language in the classroom for the sake of aural-oral practice, but the 
classroom work seemed to be devoted for the most part to the most exacting 
translation of words and phrases from one language to the other; to the 
definition of exact equivalents and connotations, to the differentiation be- 
tween the formal and the familiar; to the discussion and enumeration of 
antonyms and synonyms in both languages; to the formation of various 
parts of speech from the same root, again in both languages. The formal 
translation was of two sorts, rarely a mere rendering of a set of sentences 
prepared for that purpose—the ‘“‘my friend’s uncle’s wife is sitting in the 
garden with a red hat on” sort of thing—but rather an exacting translation 
of some standard English author into as nearly impeccable French as pos- 
sible, and then the reverse, namely the translation of a passage drawn from 
a standard French author into accurate and idiomatic English. And lastly, 
there was a certain amount of free composition in the foreign language. 
With the possible exception of this last named type of work, it was apparent 
that a large proportion of the effort lay in the direction of extending and 
deepening and sharpening the student’s knowledge of his own language. 

The negative conclusions drawn from the various investigations cited 
above, and the observable but uncontrolled positive results obtained by 
methods employed in certain of our own secondary school Latin classes and 
in foreign language classes abroad, seem to point in the same direction, 
namely, that to insure appreciable benefit to the student’s mastery of 
English through study of a foreign language, this aim must be a conscious 
one, and methods to attain it must be devised and introduced deliberately. 
Whatever the automatic gain may be, and I am still convinced that it exists 
to a certain degree, it is neither apparent nor appreciable enough to con- 
stitute a strong and unanswerable defense of foreign language study on this 
score. 

In conclusion, I should like to make a plea for the following points. If we 
are Satisfied that improvement in the student’s knowledge of English, how- 
ever this may be defined, is one of the valid “ultimate” objectives of foreign 
language study, let us devise ways and means of proving this contribution 
objectively; let us emphasize this objective, particularly at a time when 
other objectives seem to lack immediate appeal or cogency; and let us re- 
vise our methods, and perhaps also the editorial apparatus of our texts, so 
as to realize more effectively the desired objective. 









Le?’s Stimulate Language Studies! 


EDMUND A. GRAY 
Assistant in Educational Research, Monrovia High School, California 


(Author's summary.—The waning interest in foreign languages is a major problem among 
teachers, but we can retrieve and sustain it through the active approach. We should get our 
students emotionally aroused through a functional study of the people whose language is 
being spoken and develop appreciations and social attitudes valuable to the educative process.) 


OW can we get our students more interested in their language studies? 

Do they seem to regard French, Latin, or Spanish as things apart from 
reality—as ordeals to be suffered as requirements for graduation and col- 
lege? If this is true, let us blame ourselves for imposing a course of facts- 
to-be-learned on the pupils rather than offering a pleasant season of think- 
ing and acting in accordance with their interests and wants. 

Have we regarded the first two years of a language as merely a symbol 
of communication, the fundamentals of which must be learned within eight- 
een months? Have we reserved the development of the attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, ideals, and permanent interests toward language as an art until the 
later years of study? (Let us bear in mind what a relatively small number of 
students pursue these studies beyond the second year!) No wonder so few 
consider language a valuable and interesting study! 

Learning to-day must be practical, useful, functional! We have modern 
procedures for making language studies functional while they are being 
learned. But these methods stress the technical quality of the subject, and 
we need more than this to get our students’ interest. We must emphasize 
the emotional quality in languages at the outset, and this is derived from 
arousing the pupils’ curiosity about the cultural life and background of the 
people and countries whose language is being studied. 

While such studies (generally referred to as “social science’’) cannot be 
so completely functional as, for instance, physical science, much of the 
“learning by doing”’ can be effected by classroom activities and by imagi- 
nary trips and contacts. The following is the list of chapters of a social 
science course on Mexico which might readily be integrated in any year’s 
work in the study of Spanish: 


MororiInc THROUGH MExIco 
I. How Would You Go about Preparing for a Trip to Mexico? 
II. How Would You Tour the East Coastal Lowlands? 
III. What Would You Want to See at Mexico City? 
IV. What Would You Want to Do at Mexico City? 
V. What Would You See and Do Around the Environs of Mexico City? 
VI. How Would You Make a Selective Trip to the South of Mexico? 
VII. How Far Would You Go Toward the South Gulf Lowlands? 
VIII. What Means Would You Employ to See the Yucatan Peninsula? 
IX. How Would You Return to the United States from Mexico City? 
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The entire unit is considered as a trip to Mexico, and the chapters divide 
the study into zones. Under each zone is a series of functional (rather than 
factual) problems to be solved through reading and class discussion. To 
facilitate the solutions, each problem is followed by a number of questions, 
8 and all of these are really problems for discussion in themselves. An excerpt 
> from Chapter IV ensues: 


.) Re A. What manners must you practice in dealing with the Mexicans? 

* 1. Would you use your usual American manners in any modern Mexico 
” e City home? 

” 2. Would you be able to use your New York brusquerie in dealing with 


1- 





Mexicans? 
< 3. In conversing about the nationality of a “‘mestizo”’ would you speak 
c sympathetically about his “‘misfortune” of being not purely Spanish? 
4. In a Mexico City theatre how would you get an encore from an act? 
ol 5. Would you say ‘“‘Adiés” or “Buenas Tardes” when greeting people on 
“i a stroll in the Plaza? 
- Be 6s 
» B. Would you like Mexico City well enough to want to marry and settle 
of there? 
a 1. Would you advise a marriage between an American and a Mexican? 
2. Would you like to join in the married life of Mexican families? 
a” 3. If you so married, could you expect your union to rest on mutual 
8 faith and trust? 
id | 4. Would you have to “hacer el oso” at this late date? 
™ Bee... 
” C. How would you conduct your home in Mexico? 
ne / 1. Would you build a fireplace in your home? 
; : 2. Would you buy much meat? 
be : 3. Would you help the maids and mozos? 
ne i 4. What nationality of servants would you employ? 
a ‘ 5. Would you market in advance for your household? 
" ; 6. Would you give the help comfortable beds and the same quality of 
is ; food you consume yourself? 
4 ee 
H D. What would you buy in Mexico? 
j 1. Where would you bargain for goods? 
, 2. What crafts and arts would you buy in Mexico? 
. 3. Where would you buy serapes and how much would you pay? 
; 4. When would you buy a figure of Judas? 
y? 5. What would you buy at Christmas time? 


a 
E. Would you do much “eating out” in Mexico? 

1. Would you ask to have the menu interpreted, or would you trust 
your own Spanish? 
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2. Would you drink water ubiquitously in Mexico? 

3. Would you order a “tortilla” or a “taco”’ while on a reducing diet? 

4. Would you drink much coffee in Mexico? 

5. Would you order a meal a half-hour before train time? 

ee 

. What would you do for entertainment? 

. Would you do much driving around Mexico City for pleasures’ sake? 

. Would you go to the Teatro Nacional to-day? 

What sports would you practice in Mexico? 

. How would you dress for a game of “‘frontén’’? 

. Where would you go to borrow books free and read out of doors? 

. When would you wear a “‘charro’’? 

. Would you see many movies and hear many musicals in Mexico City? 

Etc. ... 

. How would you keep in touch with the world? 

1. Would you read newspapers to learn “‘small-town gossip’’? 

2. Would you enter the field of journalism in Mexico? 

3. Would you be able to sell many papers? 

4. Would you expect to buy newspapers in English? 

5. Would you always be sure of getting “‘to-day’s news to-day”’? 

ae 

. How would you get an education in Mexico? 

1. Would you settle and send your family to school in any Mexican 
town? 

2. Where would you go for a professional education and have access to a 
well-equipped library? 

3. If you were incarcerated, would you bid good-bye to educational op- 
portunities? 

4. Would you plan to spend more for your education in Mexico than in 
the United States or England? 

5. Would you go to Mexico to study under higher educational standards? 

er 

. How would you establish and conduct a business in Mexico? 

1. Would you go to Mexico to seek your fortune? 

2. Would you use English or Spanish with most of your business as- 
sociates? 

3. Would you hesitate to contemplate a business life in Mexico now on 
account of some recent polical-industrial changes? 

4. What products would you buy in Mexico? 

5. In which fields of industry would you enter? 

ae 

It is obvious that these questions imply a wealth of knowledge on the 


IAM WD 


subject, but they do not exact a series of mere facts on the part of the stu- 
dent. Actually, they initiate thinking in working out problems which are 
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based on the information gathered from the reference sources included in 
each chapter. Thus, the students are learning by doing. 

As a supplement to the pupils’ solutions regarding what they would do in 
given circumstances, activities are included for each chapter according to 
the problems: 































1. Diagram a typical Mexican home and name the parts in Spanish. 

2. Compare a Mexican meal with our own as to types of food and 
number of courses. 

3. Explain to the class the various steps of “hacer el oso.”’ 

4. Relate how you would use a Judas figurine at Eastertime. 

5. Contrast a Mexican serape with a foreign one. 

6. Choose sides for an imaginary game of “frontén” and list the 
technical terms in Spanish. If possible, play a game at recess, using 
these expressions. 

7. Acquaint the class with the steps of a bull-fight. 

8. Offer a short skit in Spanish, allowing the class to react according to 
Mexican customs. 

9. Send for and compare Mexican newspapers, both in Spanish and in 
English. . 

10. Let one student teach the class the Preamble to the Constitution ac- 
cording to Mexican procedures. 

11. List the fields of industry which you might enter in Mexico and 
where you would go to start. 

12. Bring to class samples of goods which are produced in Mexico. 
Mount them according to locations on the map previously made 

op- | (Chapter II). If samples are large, secure or draw small pictures of 

4 them, or at least write their names. 
: Etc. ... 


y? 





oa 





1 in 
Any number of suggestions will arise if the teacher will allow his im- 
agination to function. The questions and activities came promiscuously to 
the mind of the author of this course and were later classified. Although at 
first it appears difficult to convert facts into functions, the instructor, once 
begun, will find little trouble in creating problems of this sort. 
as- 4 If education is to be functional, this system of offering an active stress on 
the social phases of language studies will doubtless prove helpful to both 
teacher and student. In this manner, too, we can develop appreciations, in- 
terests, attitudes, and other emotional features so valuable to language 
Students from the beginning. So—let’s stimulate language studies! 
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Readings in French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian Biography for Students’ 






C. H. HANDSCHIN 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


IOGRAPHY, it is generally agreed, is most appropriate reading for 

adolescents. The lives of the great are stimulating. Besides, to know a 
country we need but to know its great men and women. There is not nearly 
enough biography edited for reading in modern foreign language classes. But 
it may be read very advantageously in English as collateral, outside reading, 
and so not only convey much desired information but may in many cases 
arouse interest in the foreign people and therefore the foreign language, 
which may otherwise remain unkindled. The following list of French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian biographies has been set up for these pur- 
poses. The listed books have been chosen because they are reputable, fairly 
well-known, and numbers of them are likely to be found in any good library, 
or schools may be able to acquire some of them. Teachers may then be able 
to lead their pupils to read worthwhile biography instead of less valuable 
books, and so to learn about the great men and women of the country 


whose language they are studying. 


Appropriate readings may be assigned in connection with texts being 
read in class, or students may choose books according to their interests and 
tastes. Far too little is generally read in foreign language classes in high 
school. Books of this list will help to round out information and perhaps to 
give students a life-interest in the people of the foreign country. 


1 To save teachers’ time and trouble, publisher, date and price have been added. To save 
printing, abbreviations of publishers’ addresses have been used, and the list of these appended. 
The numbers after the title of a book indicate the number of pages given to each biography in 
the work. F., G., S., I., stand for French, German, Spanish, Italian. Dates are abbreviated, 
e.g., ’25=1925. The list of publishers’ addresses follows. 


LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES WITH THEIR ABBREVIATIONS* 


A. B. C.—American Book Company., New 
York City 

Ap(pleton-Century Company, New York 
City) 

Bobbs(-Merrill Company, Indianapolis) 

Brent(ano’s, New York City) 

Crow(ell and Company, New York City) 

Dodd, (Mead and Company Inc., New York 
City) 

Dou(bleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, N. Y.) 

(E. P.) Dutton (and Company Inc., New 
York City) 

Harc(ourt, Brace and Company Inc., New 
York City) 


* The abbreviation used is the portion not enclosed in parentheses. 
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(Henry) Holt (and Company Inc., New York 
City) 

(A. A.) Knopf (Inc., New York City) 

(J. B.) Lipp(incott and Company, New York 
City) 

Little, (Brown and Company, Boston) 

(The) Mac(millan Company, New York 
City) 

McB(ride Company, Pubs., New York City) 

(J. B.) Put(nam and Company, New York 
City) 

(Chas.) Scr(ibner Sons, New York City) 

Simon (and Schuster, Inc., New York City) 

Van Nostrand (and Company Inc., New York 
City) 
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E. R. Abbot, The Great Painters, Har.,’27, 7-10 pp. each. Text ed. $4. 
F—Courbet, Manet, Cezanne. 
G—Diirer, Holbein. 
S—Valasquez, Goya. 
I—Perugino, Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, da Vinci, Raphael, Michelangelo, Correggio, 








or Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto. 
ra Anne Beard, Our Foreign-born Citizens, What They Have Done for America, Crow., ’25, $2. 
ly i Numerous Europeans. 
ut is A. Birkenhead, Heroes of Modern Europe, Crow., ’13, 10-15 pp. each. $1.75 
. be F—Louis XIV, Henry of Navarre, Napoleon. 
8 7 G—Luther, Charles V. 
3€S I—Lorenzo the Magnificent, Dante, and others. 
Be; S. K. Bolton, Famous Men of Science, Crow., ’26, 15-20 pp. each. $2. 
ch, F—Pasteur, Fabre, Cuvier. 
ur- G—Copernicus, Humboldt, Agassiz, Hershel. 
rly I—Galileo, 
ry and others. 
bl M S. K. Bolton, Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous, Crow., ’25, about 10 pp. each. $2. 
F—Palissy, Meissonnier. 
ble G—Moaart, Richter. 
try I—Garibaldi, Gambetta, 
and others. , 

ing A. E. Bostwick, Figures of Science, American Library Ass’n., Chicago, ’28. $.50 
ind : C. E. Bourne, The Great Composers, Scr., 08, 20-30 pp. each. $1.50 
igh : F—Chopin, Berlioz. 

G—Beethoven, Handel, Schumann, Schubert, von Weber, Mozart, Haydn, Bach. 
3 to q I—Rossini. 

H. M. Brower, Story-lives of Master Musicians, Stokes, ’22, $2.50 
save F—Chopin, Berlioz, Debussey. 
ded. 3 G—Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Liszt. 
ry in E. W. Chubb, Sketches of Great Painters, Ap., ’15, $3. 
ited, =f F—Millet, Corot, Rosa Bonheur. 
S—Murillo, Velasquez. 

‘ I—da Vinci, Titian, Michelangelo. 
Tork } Royal Cortissez, The Painter’s Craft, Scr., ’30, 10-15 pp. each. $3.50 

; F—David, Manet, Renoir, Forain, Barbizon. 

: G—Diirer. 
Vork st } S—E] Greco, Goya. 

7 I—Botticelli, Monticelli, Mancini. 

ft K. D. Cather, Boyhood Stories of Famous Men, Ap., ’16, about 20 pp. each. $1.75 
York : F—Bonheur, Chopin, Lorrain. 

G—Mozart, Mendelssohn. 
City) S—Murillo. 
York : I—Titian, Tintoretto, Giotto, Reni, del Sarto, Correggio. 

F. L. Darrow, Masters of Science and Invention, Harc., ’23, each about 10 pp. Text Ed. $1.40 
) ‘4 F—Cuvier, Lamarck, Pasteur, Curie. 
City) G—Einstein, A. von Rumboldt, Jenner, Agassiz, Bunsen, Helmholtz, Berzelius, Liebig. 


York : I—Galileo, Marconi. 


C. Dawbarn, Makers of New France, Pott, London, ’15. $2.50. Numerous Frenchmen. 
Paul de Kruif, Microbe H unters, Blue Ribbon Books, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., ’26, 25-50 pp. 
each. $3.50 
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F—Pasteur, Roux. 
G—Koch, Ehrlich, Behring. 

Paul de Kruif, Men Against Death, Harc., ’32, $1.50 
Numerous French and German scientists. 

N. H. Dole, Famous Composers, Crow., ’25, each 25-30 pp. $3.50 
F—Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Chopin, Gounod, Franck, Saint-Saéns, Debussy. 
G—Bach, Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Schumann, Schubert, Wagner, Brahms, 

Reger. 
I—Rossini, Verdi. 

Will Durant, Story of Philosophy, Simon ’26, each about 50 pp. $5. 
F—Voltaire, Bergson. 

G—Kant and German Idealists, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche. 
I—Croce. 
and others. 


C. R. Gibson, Heroes of Science, Lipp., 13. $2.50 
F—Copernicus, Kepler, Hershel. 
I—Gaalileo. 
J. H. Haaren and A. B. Poland, Famous Men of Modern Times, A.B.C., ’09. $.72 
F—Louis IX, Joan of Arc, Henry V. 
G—Theodoric, Barbarossa, Tell, Winkelried, Gutenberg. 
and others. 
D. B. Hammond, Stories of Scientific Discovery, Mac., ’23. $2.40 
F—Lavoisier, Fabre, Pasteur, the Curies. 
G—Hershel, Rumford. 


Frank Harris, Contemporary Portraits, Brent., 5 vols., ’19, ’20, ’23, ’27. $2.50 
Numerous European portraits. 


Benj. Harrow, Eminent Chemists of Our Time, Van Nostrand, ’20. $2.50 
F—Moissan, Curie. 
G—Meyer, Fisher, Roentgen, and others. 
R. S. Holland, Historic Girlhoods, Macrae Smith Co., Philadelphia, ’00. $2. 
F—Joan of Arc, Marie Antoinette, Josephine, Bonheur. 
G—Louise of Prussia. 
I—Vittoria Colonna. 
and others. 


Sisley Huddleston, Those Europeans, Put., ’24, 13-15 pp. each. $2.50 
F—Clemenceau, Caillaux, Anatole France, Poincaré. 
G—Stresemann. 
I—Mussolini, D’Annunzio. 
and others. 
Jos. Husband, Americans by Adoption, Little, ’20. $1. 
F—Saint-Gaudens, Girard. 
G—Agassiz, Schurz, Theodore Thomas. 
B. Jaffe, Crucibles, the Lives and Achievements of the Great Chemists, Simon, ’30, 15-25 pp. each. 
$S. 
G—Becher, Wohler. 
Winifred Katzin, As They Are: French Political Portraits, Knopf, ’23. $2.50 
Numerous Frenchmen. 


John La Farge, Great Masters, Dou., ’03. $2.50 
G—Diirer. 
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S—Velasquez. 
I—Michelangelo, Raphael. 

Philip Lenard, Great Men of Science, Mac., ’33. 3-25 pp. each. $3. 
G—Copernicus, Kepler, Bunsen, A. von Humboldt, Guerike, Leibniz. 
I—da Vinci, Galileo, Galvani, Volta. 


J. N. Leonard, Crusaders of Chemistry, etc., Dou., ’30. $2.75. 
F—Lavoisier. 
G—Paracelsus. 
E. Ludwig, Genius and Character, Harc., 28, each 10-30 pp. $1. 
F—Voltaire, Balzac. 
G—Dehmel, Goethe, Schiller, Rathenau, Frederick the Great, Bismarck. 
I—Leonardo da Vinci. 


E. Ludwig, Nine Etched from Life, McB., ’34. $3. 
F—Briand. 
G—Rathenau. 
I—Mussolini, Motta. 


J. Misawa, Modern Educators and Their Ideals, Ap., 09, each 18-35 pp. $2. 
F—Rosseau. 
G—Pestalozzi, Kant, Herbart, Froebel, Hegel, Comenius. 
and others. 


R. H. Murray, Science and Scientists of the 19th Century, Mac., ’25, 20-40 pp. each. $5. 
F—Pasteur. - 
G—Hembholtz. 
and others. 


C. H. Parry, Studies of the Great Composers, Dutton, no date, 30-75 pp. each. $2.25 
G—Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, von Weber, Wagner, Schumann. 
I—Palestrina. 


R. P. Dunn-Pattison, Leading Figures of European History, Mac., ’12, 25-30 pp. each. $1.75 
F—Louis XIV, Napoleon. 
G—Charlemagne, Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII, Luther, Frederick the Great, Bismarck. 
I—Lorenzo de Medici, Cavour. 
and others. 


A. G. Radcliffe, Schools and Masters of Painting, Ap., 05, each 20-30 pp. $5. 
F—Painting in France, includes accounts of numerous artists. 
G—Early German and Flemish-German Painting in 15th, 16th, 17th centuries. Later 
Flemish and German. Inculdes sketches of numerous artists. 
S—Painting in Spain. 
I—da Vinci and Michelangelo, Raphael and Correggio. Italian Painting. 
Romain Rolland, Musicians of Today, Holt, no date, 12-60 pp. each. $2.50 
F—Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, Debussy. 
G—Wagner, R. Strauss, Wolf. 
I—Perosi. | 
P. Rosenfeld, Musical Portraits, Harc., ’20, each 10-25 pp. $2. 
F—Berlioz, Debussey. _. 
G—Wagner, R. Strauss, Liszt, Mahler, Reger, Schénberg. 
and others. 
C. Sforza, Makers of Modern Europe, Bobbs, ’30, about 8 pp. each. $5. 
F—Foch, Poincaré, Briand, Millerand. 
I—Mussolini, and others. 
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R. A. Streatfield, Life Stories of Great Composers, The Presser Co., Philadelphia, ’10, each 15-20 
pp. $2.25 
F—Berlioz, Chopin, David, Gounod, Meyerbeer. 
G—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann, von Weber, R. Strauss, Wagner. 
I—Bellini, Donizetti, Monteverdi, Paganini, Palestrina, Rossini, Verdi. 
Mrs. Annie Thomas, Nobel Prize Winners in Literature, Ap., ’25. $3. 
Several French, German, Spanish and Italian prize winners. 


Henry Thomas, The Story of the Human Race, Winchell Thomas Co., Boston, ’35, each 10-20 pp. 
$3. 
F—Peter the Hermit, Joan of Arc, Louis XIV, Voltaire, Napoleon. 
G—Marx, Luther, Bismarck, Charlemagne. 
S—Torquemade, Columbus. 
I—Marco Polo, Petrarch, da Vinci, and others. 
J. E. Thorpe, Essays in Historical Chemistry, Macmillan, ’94. $4. 
F—Lavoisier, Dumas. 
G—Wohler, Kopp, and others. 


W. Walker, Great Men of the Christian Church, Chicago Univ. Press, Chicago, ’08, about 20 pp. 
each. $2. 
F—Calvin. 
G—Luther, Zinsendorf, Hildebrand. 
S—Loyola. 


M. E. M. Walker, Pioneers of the Public Health, Mac., ’30, 10-15 pp. each. $4.50 

F—Pasteur. 

G—Jenner, Pettenkofer, Koch. 
and others. 

A. D. White, Seven Great Statesmen, Garden City Pub. Co., Garden City, N. J., ’26, 30-145 pp. 
each. $1. 

F—Turgot. 

G—Thomasius, von Stein, Bismarck. 

I—Cavour, Sarpi. 

J. P. Whitcomb, Young Peoples’ Story of Music, Dodd, ’21. $3.50 

F—Berlioz, Meyerbeer. 

G—Handel, Early Songs of Germany, German Church Music, Bach, Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, yon Weber, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Brahms, 
Wagner. 

I—Palestrina, Carlo, Salvatore, Spontini, Rossini, Verdi. 

G. G. Wilm, A History of Music, Dodd, ’30, 5-10 pp. each. $3. 
F—Chopin, Berlioz, Franck, Debussy. 
G—Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Liszt, von Weber, Wagner, R. Strauss. 
I—Verdi. 
H. S. Williams, The Great Astronomers, Simon, N. Y. C., ’32, 12-20 pp. each. $6. 

F—La Place, Leverrier. 

G—Kant, John Herschel, Fraunhofer, Kirchoff, Copernicus, Kepler, Herschel the older, 
Schwabe. 
and others. 
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To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to transmit to you the following 
resolution adopted by the American Association of Teachers of French at 
its Annual Meeting in Boston on December 28, 1940: 

WuEREAS, the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers and 
the Modern Language Journal are this year celebrating the completion of 
twenty-five years of service to American education; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Association of Teachers of French, now 
one of the constituent members of the Federation, hereby offers its felicita- 
tions to the larger group and to the Modern Language Journal for the in- 
valuable contribution which they have made to modern language teaching, 
to harmonious collaboration of the various language groups, and to the 
educational interests of the country, and that this Association expresses its 
heartiest wishes for the continued growth and extension of this great work. 

I wish to add my personal congratulations to the officers of the National 
Federation and to express my pleasure at the privilege of working in the 
connection I have had with the Editorial Staff of the Modern Language 
Journal. I pledge you the continuance of the very best services in this con- 
nection within my power. 


James B. THARP 
Secretary-Treasurer 
American Association of Teachers of French 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


I have just showed the article entitled ‘““‘A Summer in Bogota,” in the 
January issue of the M.L.J. to some of the members of the Colombian Dele- 
gation which is with us at the “Summer School” for South Americans at 
the University of North Carolina. They were of course much interested in 
it. I thought that it was particularly 4 propos. 

Mr. Gustavo Uribe, Director of Elementary Schools in Colombia, felt 
that it might be well to correct some errors concerning the Normal Schools 
in Colombia. 

There are two kinds of Normal Schools; one which prepares teachers for 
urban elementary schools and the other for rural elementary schools. Until 
last year the course for the elementary teachers in the urban schools was 
six years, but this year the time was reduced to five years. Preparation for 
teachers in the rural elementary schools takes only three years. 

Another error is the statement that there are five grades in the ele- 
mentary school and six in the high school. There are only four grades in the 
elementary school and six in the high school. 

There is no kindergarten, save for the private schools. On the upper 
level there is the Advanced Normal School, in which the teachers for sec- 
ondary schools are trained. There are in this school four years of professional 
training in the various secondary school subjects, e.g., foreign languages— 
pion English or German—social sciences, mathematics and natural 

clences. 
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Practically all of the students in the Normal School are scholarship stu- 
dents who are expected to teach for as many years as they have been in the 
school. In practice only about 50% of the students really do this. 

The salary scale is much lower than ours, the lowest of four classes of 
teachers beginning at forty pesos per month, for twelve months, increasing 
to about 100 pesos, depending on the local salary scale. With the peso at 
about fifty cents this is rather meagre pay, but the peso goes much farther 
than our dollar. The teachers have social security, and in each state they 
have local unions, but no national organization of these unions. I hope that 
you will find space to publish this note. Mr. Uribe and the other members 
of the delegation appreciate the kind things they read in this article by Miss 
Saucier. They are certain that if others come to Bogotd for a summer’s 
study, application to the Ministry of Education will start them on the way 
more quickly than she was able to do. 


Huco Gipvuz 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 








- “What Others Say—” ° 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE MOD- 
ERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ON 
WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS OUGHT TO TEACH 


THE ExeEcuTIvE Councit of the Modern Language Association of America at its session of 
December 28, 1940, considered a report submitted by a Special Committee of the National 
Youth Commission entitled What the High School Ought to Teach. The Council noted that this 
document was received by the Commission with “great approval of the major conclusions and 
recommendations,” and that it has been widely distributed and publicized. It noted that the 
Special Committee was composed of five professors of education, three superintendents of 
urban school systems, and two other administrators, and included no representative of the 
great army of teachers engaged in instructing American youth in the humanistic branches of 
the curriculum; and further, that in its treatment of what it classifies as the “conventional 
subjects,” the report sets forth an entirely inadequate and in some respects a distorted picture 
of the values of English and the foreign languages in preparation for life in a democratic 
society. 

In view of these facts the Executive Council adopted the following resolutions: 

RESOLVED: first, that the Council protests the implication in selecting the Special Com- 
mittee that the program of the high schools should rest solely on the theories of teachers of 
education and administrators, and that teachers who represent curricular subjects of non- 
professional and non-vocational content have no contribution to make; 

Second, that the Council rejects the implication in statements of the report that more 
instruction in the so-called social studies is a better preparation for meeting the demands of a 
“wider social order” and the fulfillment of the obligations of American citizenship than the 
development of ability for clear and adequate expression in English or ability in the use of a 
foreign language; 

Third, that the Council regards the statement of objectives and present practice in the 
teaching of English and the foreign languages as inadequate and misleading, especially in the 
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failure to recognize the constant re-adaptation in the treatment of these subjects in step with 
real progress in education; 

Fourth, that the Council, speaking for the more than 4,000 members of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and other thousands of modern language teachers throughout the country, 
recognizes the necessity for constant changes in content and method in education in response 
to new needs and emergencies and offers its aid to the Youth Commission and all other agencies 
in carrying out these adaptations in such a manner as to preserve the humanistic elements in 
the curriculum. These it believes to be necessary to secure the spiritual freedom and happiness 
of the individual and to defend and perpetuate our national culture. 

Fifth, that copies of these resolutions be sent to the President and the Secretary of the 
National Youth Commission and its sponsor, the American Council on Education, to the 
members of the Special Committee, and to periodicals devoted to the teaching of English and 
the foreign languages. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE PLACE OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Co-Chairmen: Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. Wilfred A. Beardsley, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


HeEreEwiTH follows the list of members of the nationwide Committee formed by Dean Doyle 
and Professor Beardsley for the Federation. The chairman of each state subcommittee is indi- 
cated. This Committee, representing the entire forty-eight states of the Union, will hereafter 
function as a system of “‘nerve centers” in the interests of modern foreign languages. In the 
communities of its state each subcommittee will serve as a unit of vigilance and action to de- 
fend and promote the welfare of our subject. (Chairmen indicated by asterisk.) 


ALABAMA: 


Atkinson, T. P., Ala. Poly. Inst. Auburn, Ala. 

Ivey, Kathryn, 3016 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
Kilpatrick, Emmett, Troy Sta. Teach. Coll., Troy, Ala. 
Pierson, Lorraine, Ala. Coll., Montevallo, Ala. 

Nunn, M. E., Univ. of Ala., University, Ala. 

*Wicks, C. B., Univ. of Ala., University, Ala. 


ARKANSAS: 


Beltz, Florence, Little Rock School, Little Rock, Ark. 
Charles, Myrtle E., Hendrix Coll., Conway, Ark. 
*Passarelli, L. A., Univ. of Ark., Fayetteville, Ark. 
Passmore, Daniel F., Ark. Sta. Coll., Jonesboro, Ark. 
Tidball, Virginia, El Dorado Jun. Coll., El Dorado, Ark. 


ARIZONA: 


Campbell, Elizabeth, Phoenix Jun. Coll., 1729 W. Madison, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Cattelain, Fernand, Ariz. Sta. Teach. Coll., 1001 Van Ness Ave., Tempe, Ariz. 
*Fitz-Gerald, John D., Univ. of Ariz., Tucson, Ariz. 

Harper, Ples, 2105 E. 8th St., Tucson, Ariz. 
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Hunter, Jean G., Phoenix Jun. Coll., 61 E. Thomas St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Portnoff, George, Ariz. Sta. Teach. Coll., Flagstaff, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA: 


Carillo, Esperanza, 1525 Cassil Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Fieg, Walter A., Long Beach Jun. Coll., Long Beach, Calif. 
*Kaulfers, Walter V., Stanford Univ., Calif. 

Lembi, Dante P., Jefferson Union H.S., Daly City, Calif. 
Marigold, Dorothy C., Univ. H.S., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pence, Edith E., San Francisco Pub. Schools, San Francisco, Calif. 


COLORADO: 


Batione, Benicia, Denver Univ., Denver, Colo. 

Cox, Roy Alan, Univ. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 
*Cuthbertson, Stuart, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Lamb, Clarice, Pueblo Jun. Coll., Pueblo, Colo. 
Moellering, William, West. Sta. Coll., Gunnison, Colo. 
Mulroney, Margaret, Colo. Sta. Teach. Coll. Greeley, Colo. 
Peebles, Sally, Mesa Jun. Coll., Grand Junction, Colo. 
Ward, Arnold, North Denver H.S., Denver, Colo. 

Watts, Nina, Colo. Agric. Coll., Fort Collins, Colo. 
Rosenhaupt, Hans. W., Colo. Coll., Colo. Springs, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT: 


Croteau, Arséne, Univ. of Conn., Storrs, Conn. 

Curts, Paul H., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
*Hall, Ernest, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Harrington, Charles P. Jr., Kent School, Kent, Conn. 
Tapping, Clarence L., Crosby H.S. Waterbury, Conn. 
Walch, Chester M., 44 Pleasant St., W. Hartford, Conn. 


DELAWARE: 


*Byam, Edwin C., Univ. of Del., Newark, Del. 

Caum, J. Hughes, H. C. Conrad H.S. Wilmington, Del. 
Darbie, J. H. M., Harrington H.S. Harrington, Del. 
Hoyt, Ella R., Pierre S. DuPont H.S. Wilmington, Del. 


DistRIcT OF COLUMBIA: 
Arnold, Agnes Nelson, Paul Jun. H.S., Wash., D. C. 
Deferrari, Harry, Catholic Univ. of America, Wash., D.C. 
Martinez, Ruth, Roosevelt H.S., Wash., D.C. 
Protzman, Merle, The George Wash. Univ., Wash., D.C. 
*White, Emilie Margaret, Central H.S., Wash., D.C. 


FLORIDA: 
Eccles, Léonie, 579 Gilmore St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Glisson, A. T., St. Petersburg Jun. Coll., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Hauptman, Oliver, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 
Lester, Lucy, Sta. Coll. for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
*Seymour, Arthur R., Fla. Sta. Coll. for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


GEORGIA: 


Chance, Claude, Univ. of Ga., Athens, Ga. 
*Cilley, Melissa, Agnes Scott Coll., Decatur, Ga. 
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Hanff, Christian F., Emory Univ., Emory University, Ga. 
Wolf, Elaine, Wesleyan Coll., Macon, Ga. 


IDAHO: 
Babbitt, Blanche, Caldwell H.S., Caldwell, Idaho. 
Beattie, Arthur H., Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
*Eldridge, Dean J. G., Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Howe, Arthur S., Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Power, Camille B., Boise Jun. Coll., Boise, Idaho. 


ILLINOIS: 
*Palfrey, Thomas R., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, II. 
Shipman, Jennie S., Wilson Jun. Coll., Chicago, Ill. 
Van Horne, John, Univ. of Ill., Champaign, Il. 


INDIANA: 
Cattell, James L., Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 
Evans, P. G., DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind. 
*Fotos, John T., Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 
Martin, C. C., Technical H.S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ratti, Gino, Butler Univ., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Iowa: 
Eddy, Helen M., 229 N. Gilbert St., Iowa City, Iowa. 
James, Gertrude, Franklin H.S., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Longfellow, Carrie, Fort Dodge H.S. & Jun. Coll., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
*Struble, Marguirette, Sta. Teach. Coll., 2310 Tremont, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


KANSAS: 
Keeler, Sister Jerome, Mt. St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kan. 
Miller, Minnie M., Kansas Sta. Teach. Coll., Emporia, Kan. 
Moore, Fritz, Kansas Sta. Teach. Coll., Manhattan, Kan. 
*Shoemaker, William H., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Stapleton, Judith, Wyandotte H.S., Kansas City, Kan. 


KENTUCKY: 


Fogle, D. E., Georgetown Coll., Georgetown, Ky. 
Gooch, Margaret, Lafayette H.S., Lexington, Ky. 
Knott, J. P., Centre Coll., Danville, Ky. 

*Ryland, Hobart, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
White, J. B., Covington H.S., Covington, Ky. 


LovuSIANA: 


Clark, Robert T. Jr., La. Sta. Univ., University, La. 
Englekirk, John, Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. 

Ford, E. Lee, Centenary Coll., Shreveport, La. 

Roberts, Graves B., Southwestern La. Inst., Lafayette, La. 
Silin, Charles I., Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. 

*Spurlin, Paul M., La. Sta. University, University, La. 


MAINE: 


Bocquel, Alice, Bangor H.S., Bangor, Me. 
Inman, Harold, Ricker Classical Inst., Houlton, Me. 
Harms, S. F., Bates Coll., Lewiston, Me. 
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McCoy, John, Colby Coll., Waterville, Me. 
Naples, Blanche, Waynflete School, Portland, Me. 
*Starr, W. H., Univ. of Maine, Orono, Me. 


MARYLAND: 
Beachley, Catherine, Hagerstown H.S., Hagerstown, Md. 
Crooks, Esther J., Goucher Coll., Baltimore, Md. 
Ortman, Arnold A., 3034 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
Singleton, Charles S., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Wagner, Robert W., Tome Inst., Port Deposit, Md. 
*Zouck, A. Marguerite, Reisterstown, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


*French, Charles W., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Gartland, Edith M., Teach. Coll., Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Guilloton, Vincent, Smith Coll., Northampton, Mass. 

Littlefield, E. Dorothy, Wheaton Coll., Norton, Mass. 

McKelligott, Marguerite C., Worcester Sta. Teach. Coll., Worcester, Mass. 
Newton, Lester C., Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Osgood, Frederick H., Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 

Snow, William B., 3 Smith Court, Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN: 
Buck, Vera, Albion Coll., Albion, Mich. 
LaMore, Ethel, Teach. Coll., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
*Lindquist, Lilly, Bd. of Ed., 467 W. Hancock St., Detroit, Mich. 
Nordmeyer, Henry, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sage, William D., Eastern H.S., Lansing, Mich. 


MINNESOTA: 


*Barton, Francis B., Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Flaten, Nils, St. Olaf Coll., Northfield, Minn. 

Liboz, Henrietta, Austin H.S., Austin, Minn. (Box 44) 
Philip, Sister Marie, Coll. of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sauer, Philip R., Sta. Teach. Coll., Bemidji, Minn. 
Schoberg, G. L., Concordia Coll., Moorhead, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI: 


Brown, Calvin S., Univ. of Miss., University, Miss. 

Caulfield, Ruby, Miss. Sta. Coll. for Women, Columbus, Miss. 
De Jaine, Edmond, Gulf Park Coll., Gulfport, Miss. 
*Sparkman, Colley F., Belhaven Coll., Jackson, Miss. 


Missouri: 


Almstedt, Hermann B., Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 
Basemann, Max L., Univ. of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dahl, L. C., Westminster Coll., Fulton, Mo. 

Kirke, Irene, Carthage H.S., Carthage, Mo. 

*Pitcher, Stephen L., St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


MONTANA: 


Arnoldson, Louise, Montana Sta. Univ., Missoula, Mont. 
Boileau, Violet, Missoula County H.S., Missoula, Mont. 
Hill, Louise, Anaconda H.S., Anaconda, Mont. 
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Kelly, Agatha, Butte H.S., Butte, Mont. 

Limpus, Beulah, Great Falls H.S., Great Falls, Mont. 
Reynolds, Marjorie, Billings H.S., Billings, Mont. 
Sorenson, Thora, Livingston H.S., Livingston, Mont. 
*Thomas, B. E., Montana Sta. Univ., Missoula, Mont. 


NEBRASKA: 
Alexis, Joseph, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
*Cabeen, David C., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Carter, Louella, Doane Coll., Crete, Nebr. 
Crabbe, Amy, 1029 S. 32nd St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Hosic, Alma, Sta. Teach. Coll., Kearney, Nebr. 


NEVADA: 
Alegro, Albert, Reno H.S., Reno, Nev. & 
*Chappelle, B. F., Univ. of Nev., Reno, Nev. 
DeNevi, Mae, Sparks, H.S., Sparks, Nev. 
Gezelin, Emile, Eureka H.S., Eureka, Nev. 
Kelley, Lois, Las Vegas H.S., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Morby, Andrew, Winnemucca H.S., Winnemucca, Nev. 
Parent, Donald, Elko H.S., Elko, Nev. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE: 


*Arce, José M., Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N.H. 

Berzunza, Julio, Univ. of N.H., Durham, N.H. 

Fiske, Henry M., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 

Parker, Clifford S., Univ. of N.H., Durham, N.H. 

Rickard, Donald S., Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H. 


NEw JERSEY: 
Billetdoux, Edmond, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 
Caliandro, Anthony, Montclair H.S., Montclair, N.J. 
Freeman, Walter H., Montclair Teach. Coll., Montclair, N.J. 
*Milwitzky, William, West Side H.S., Newark, N.J. 
Von Erden, Albert, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N.J. 
Zweibel, A. Z., Barringer H.S., Newark, N.J. 


NEw Mexico: 


DeJongh, W. F. J., Univ. of N.M., Albuquerque, N.M. 
*Kercheville, F. M., Univ. of N.M., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Koch, C. H., Univ. of N.M., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Rebolledo, Antonio, N.M. Normal Coll., Las Vegas, N.M. 
Tyre, Carl, Sta. Coll., Silver City, N.M. 
Vincent, H. H., Sta. Teach. Coll., Silver City, N.M. 
New York Strate: 
(upper) 
*Holzwarth, Charles A., West H.S., Rochester, N.Y. 
Loeb, Marian F. 889 Wash. St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Mosher, Roy, Sta. Dept. Educ., Albany, N.Y. 
Schaffrath, William, Central H.S., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Ward, Zoe, Utica Free Academy, Utica, N.Y. 
New York City: 


Barlow, William, New Dorp H.S., New Dorp, S.I., New Yorx 
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Briggs, Mme. de Kerney, John Adams H.S., Ozone Park, L.I., New York. 
Clish, Herbert C., Supt. of Schools, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Coulbourn, John, Prin. Garden City H.S., Garden City, N.Y. 

Courtines, Pierre, Queens Coll., Flushing, N.Y. 

Covello, Leonard, Benjamin Franklin H.S., New York City. 

Eaton, Esther, Garden City, H.S., Garden City, N.Y. 

Gaede, A., Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Hespelt, E. H., Wash. Sq. Coll., New York Univ., New York City. 
Hoffherr, Frederic, Barnard Coll., New York City. 


Huebener, Theodore, Asst. Director of Mod. Lang., Bd. of Education, New York City. 


Jones, Wesley, New Rochelle H.S., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
*Olinger, H. C., Sch. of Ed., New York Univ., New York City. 
Panaroni, A. G., Coll. of the City of N.Y., New York City. 
Salvatore, Paul, Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NortuH CAROLINA: 


Fleagle, F. K., Davidson Coll., Davidson, N.C. 

Hooke, Malcolm, Women’s Coll. of Univ. of N.C., Greensboro, N.C. 
Maxwell, W. C., Duke Univ., Durham, N.C. 

*Stoudemire, S. A., Univ. of N.C., Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Nort DaKoTA: 


Acosta, Emilio V., Univ. of N.D., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Beck, Richard, Univ. of N.D., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Dubetz, Emma, Agric. Coll., Fargo, N.D. 

*Haxo, Henry Emile, Univ. of N.D., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Metzinger, Leon, Agric. Coll., Fargo, N.D. 


OnIO: 


Bentley, Louise E., 3517 Middleton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Coates, Mary Weld, Lakewood H.S., Lakewood, Ohio. 
Gerding, Alice, DeVilbis H.S., Toledo, Ohio. 

Hendrix, W. S., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hess, John A., Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. 

*Jameson, Russell T., Oberlin Coll., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Russo, Joseph A., Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio. 

Sauzé, E. B. de, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA: 


Bailey, Richard, Okla. Agric. & Mech. Coll., Stillwater, Okla. 
Holland, Jean, Northwest State Coll., Alva, Okla. 

Housel, Hope, Okla. City Univ., Okla. City, Okla. 

Johnson, Mildred L., Okla. Coll. for Women, Chicasha, Okla. 
Scatori, Stephen, Univ. of Okla., Norman, Okla. 

*Winfrey, L. E., Univ. of Okla., Norman, Okla. 


OREGON: 


Altman, Eugenia S., Mallory Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
*Beale, Chandler B., Univ. of Ore., Eugene, Ore. 
Martin, Melissa M., Ore. State Coll., Corvallis, Ore. 
McLennan, May, Grant H.S., Portland, Ore. 

Williams, Astrid, Univ. of Ore., Eugene, Ore. 
Woodbridge, Mrs. Benjamin, Reed Coll., Portland, Ore. 
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Young, Beatrice, Pacific Univ., Forest Grove, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
Blancké, W. S., So. Phila. H.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Diez, Max, Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Dumont, Francis, Penn. State Coll., State College, Pa. 
*Green, Otis H., Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kamman, William F., Carnegie Inst. of Tech., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND: 
Cook, Amy J., Mt. Pleasant H.S., Providence, R.I. 
Douglass, Philip E., R.I. State Coll., Kingston, R.I. 
*Fichter, William L., Brown Univ., Providence, R.I. 
Kretzmann, Edwin M. J., Brown Univ., Providence, R.I. 
Leonard, Irving A., Brown Univ., Providence, R.I. 
Rubba, John C., Providence Coll., Providence, R.I. 


SouTH CAROLINA: 
Fairey, Maude, Dreher H.S., Columbia, S.C. 
Fishburne, John, Charleston H.S., Charles, S.C. 
Grannis, Valleria, Coker Coll., Hartville, S.C. 
*Stéphan, R. M., Univ. of S.C., Columbia, S.C. 


SoutH DAKOTA: 
*Greene, Edward M., Univ. of S.D., Vermillion, S.D. 
Mason, Charlotte, Aberdeen H.S., Aberdeen, S.D. 
Nichols, Grace, Jun.-Sen. H.S., Rapid City, S.D. 
Plachey, J. H., Supt. Tyndall H.S., Vermillion, S.D. 
Rossow, Benjamin O., Washington H.S., Sioux Falls, $.D. 
Sheets, Margaret, Mitchell H.S., Mitchell, S.D. 


TENNESSEE: 


Frank, John G., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

Heiskell, Mary, State Teach. Coll., Memphis, Tenn. 

McGee, Sidney L., Tenn. Polytech., Cookeville, Tenn. 

Smith, Maxwell A., Univ. of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*Swain, James O., Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


TEXAS: 
Sparkman, E. H., Baylor Univ., Waco, Tex. 


Switzer, Rebecca, Tex. State Coll. for Women, Danton, Tex. 
*Qualia, C. B., Texas Tech. Coll., Lubbock, Tex. 


Utan: 


Barker, Nancy, Weber Coll., Ogden, Utah. 
Hafen, Arthur K., St. George, Utah. 
Hancock, Victor, Ogden, Utah. 
Hogan, Grace, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
*Kerr, Walter E., Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Meyer, Geo. A., Utah State Agric. Coll., Logan, Utah. 
Thain, Aldythe, Logan H.S., Logan, Utah. 

VERMONT: 


Centeno, Juan A., Middlebury Coll., Middlebury, Vt. 
Freeman, Stephen A., Middlebury Coll., Middlebury, Vt. 
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Fuller, Evelyn, Lynden Center, Vt. 
Myrick, Arthur B., Univ. of Vt., Burlington, Vt. 
Neuse, Werner, Middlebury Coll., Middlebury, Vt. 


VIRGINIA: 


*Bradley, R. F., Wash. & Lee Univ., Lexington, Va. 

Brown, Edgar M., Randolph-Macon Woman’s Coll., Lynchburg, Va. 
Fisher, John R., Coll. of William & Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Gaines, William J., Univ. of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Moffatt, L. G., Univ. of Va., Charlottesville, Va. 

Woodard, C. M., Roanoke Coll., Salem, Va. 


WASHINGTON: 


Anderson, Ada, Yakima Valley Jun. Coll., Yakima, Wash. 
Nostrand, H. L., Univ. of Wash., Seattle, Wash. 
Nunemaker, J. Horace, State Coll., Pullman, Wash. 
*Umphrey, George W., Univ. of Wash., Seattle, Wash. 
Vail, C. C. D., Univ. of Wash., Seattle, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA: 
*Ashburn, Robert, W. Va. Univ., Morgantown, W.Va. 
Fors, John C., Marshall Coll., Huntington, W.Va. 
Matthews, L. Josephine, Charleston H.S., Charleston, W.Va. 
Mottson, Ellen, W. Liberty State Coll., W. Liberty, W.Va. 
WISCONSIN: 
*Johnson, Laura, Univ. H.S., Madison, Wis. 
Keller, Marie V., Riverside H.S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Neale-Silva, E., Univ. of Wis., Madison, Wis. 
Purin, C. M., Univ. of Wis., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Romeo, Matilda, Lawrence Coll., Appleton, Wis. 
Storer, Mary, Beloit Coll., Beloit, Wis. 
Witt, Robert, Hayward H.S., Hayward, Wis. 
WYOMING: 
Adams, Elva, Cheyenne H.S., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Candelaria, Martin, Casper H.S., Casper, Wyo. 
*Dickman, Adolphe J., Univ. of Wyo., Laramie, Wyo. 
Smith, Cyrena, Rock Springs H.S., Rock Springs, Wyo. 


MINNESOTA CLINIC IN THE TEACHING OF 
FRENCH AND SPANISH 


May 9 and 10, 1941 


Announcement 


Durinc the week-end of May 9-10, 1941, the University of Minnesota will offer at the Center 
for Continuation Study a two-day clinic in the teaching of the French and Spanish languages. 


Sponsorship 
The clinic is sponsored jointly by the Minnesota Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of French and the Minnesota Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish with the cooperation of the Department of Romance Languages and the College of 
Education at the University of Minnesota. 
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Purpose 

The purpose of the clinic is the improvement of the teaching of French and Spanish, with 
emphasis on method and course content. 

The idea of this clinic grew out of a desire for the improvement of teaching expressed at 
the 1940 Conference of Language Teachers of the State of Minnesota sponsored jointly by 
the College of Education, the language departments of the College of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts, and the State Department of Education. 

This clinic will give teachers an opportunity: to know at first hand the proponents of 
various techniques, and the techniques themselves; to discuss teachers’ standards and improve- 
ment; to compare course content in the various schools and colleges; to receive bibliographies 
of the recent literature on pedagogy; to examine textbooks and other teaching materials; to 
hear and speak the languages they are teaching. 


Program 
Friday, May 9 
4:00 p.m. Spanish movie. 
6:30 p.m. Dinner at the Center. 
8:00 p.m. French play—Les Jours Heureux of Claude-André Puget. Green Room, Music 
Auditorium. 


Saturday, May 10 
8:00 a.m. Welcome. 
J. M. Notte, Director of the Center for Continuation Study, University of 
Minnesota. ; 
8:15 a.m. Introductory remarks. 
Francis B. Barton, Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages, 
University of Minnesota. 
8:30 a.m. The direct method. 
E. B. pE Sauzk, Director of Foreign Languages, Cleveland, Ohio. 
9:30 a.m. The reading method. 
Orto F. Bonn, Chairman of Spanish and French in the College, University of 
Chicago. 
10:30 a.m. An eclectic method. 
Myrt te V. SUNDEEN, Macalester College, St. Paul. 
11:30 a.m. Teacher improvement and teacher standards. 
Henry Owens, Chairman of Foreign Languages, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon at the Center. 
2:00 p.m. Discussion and questions. 
3:00 p.m. Realia, Spanish. 
MarGARET TupPER, Washburn High School, Minneapolis. 
3:30 p.m. Realia, French. 
JennteE I. Hiscock, West High School, Minneapolis. 
4:00 p.m. Lecture in French on contemporary French literature. 
Paut A. Mrnattt, University of Minnesota. 
4:30 p.m. Lecture in Spanish on contemporary Spanish American literature. 
Emitro C. LEFort, University of Minnesota. 


Mimeographed material presented during the day: 

Reference list of recent literature on teaching 
Spanish—Irving S. Spiegel, University of Minnesota 
French—Lawrence A. Wilson, University of Minnesota 

Course Content—Henriette Liboz, Austin High School, Austin, Minnesota 
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Note: Opportunity for comment during the discussion period at 2 p.m. Saturday. 
Disptay of teaching materials, texts, Realia, etc. 

This program was formulated by the committee on arrangements in accordance with the 
suggestions and choices made by the teachers of the state in reply to the questionnaire of May 
24, 1940. 

Committee on Arrangements 
F. B. Barton, Chairman, Department of Romance Languages, University of Minnesota 
Marcia Edwards, Assistant to the Dean, College of Education, University of Minnesota 
J. O. Emery, President, Minnesota Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of French, 

University of Minnesota 
Margaret Holliday, Chairman of the French Department, Washburn High School, Minneapolis 
Mary B. MacDonald, President, Minnesota Chapter of the American Association of Teachers 

of Spanish, University of Minnesota 
J. M. Nolte, Director, Center for Continuation Study, University of Minnesota 
W. T. Pattison, Professor of Spanish, University of Minnesota 
W. E. Peik, Dean, College of Education, University of Minnesota 


Registration and Cost 


Registration is $2.00; tuition is $3.00; total, $5.00 to cover the expenses of the speakers 
and the incidental expense of the clinic. Registration fee is payable on application; tuition on 
arrival. 

Attendance will be limited, Registrations will close Monday, May 5, at 6 p.m. (unless 
the attendance limit is reached earlier). 


ENGLISH FOR HISPANICS 


A NEW course, entitled “ENGLISH FOR HISPANICS,” is being offered under the sponsor- 
ship of Society of Mothers and Children, at Centro Caridad, 28 West 116 Street, between Fifth 
and Lenox Avenues, in New York City, starting February 6, 1941, and meeting every Thursday 
evening at 7:30. 

This course, an innovation in the field of teaching English to the foreign-born, is open only 
to those whose native tongue is Spanish. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Wachs are the originators and instructors of the course. The 
former is a teacher of Spanish at the James Monroe High School, chief instructor in the Board 
of Education In-service Course, “PRACTICAL PREPARATION FOR TRAVEL IN 
SPANISH AMERICA,” and author of the self-teaching text-book, ‘Spanish for the Good 
Neighbor.” The latter instructor teaches English and Speech at the Christopher Columbus 
High School. 

There is no fee of any kind. 

The text materials for the course are an original work written especially for the homo- 
geneous grouping of Hispanics learning English. The advantage of such specialization is that 
problems common to all Hispanics in learning English can be anticipated. 

Instruction will start with the very bases of the English language, stressing pronunciation, 
grammar, and vocabulary and idioms chosen from every-day-life situations. There will be 
ample practice in English conversation. 

All explanations will be made in Spanish. Thus, there will be no language obstacle to 
understanding the various rules of correct English. 

Since the approach will be from an unusual point of view, and since great attention will be 
paid to individual and corrective work, suited to personal needs, all Hispanics can benefit 
by the instruction, regardless of how much or how little English they already know, or have 
already studied. 

The course is open only to those not required by law to attend the public schools. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


“PRACTICAL PREPARATION FOR TRAVEL 
IN SPANISH AMERICA” 


THE MIMEOGRAPHED notes which have been used as the basic text material for the New York 
City Board of Education in-service course for non-Spanish teachers (“Practical Preparation 
for Travel in Spanish America’’) are now in their third edition and revision. In their present 
form they have the length and scope of a full text book with drill exercises included. 
| Any persons connected with the teaching of Spanish, interested in seeing these mimeo- 
graphed notes, may refer to the instructor of the course, Mr. William Wachs, James Monroe 

High School, 1300 Boynton Avenue, New York, New York. The notes are especially helpful 
in teaching Spanish with conversation for every-day needs as the ultimate goal, there being, 
however, a thorough grounding in pronunciation and grammar. The materials, likewise, are 
particularly useful for adults who wish to learn all of the basic elements of the Spanish language 
in a short time. Furthermore, the materials are self-teaching, inasmuch as all drills have been 
supplemented by an appendix of complete answers to the exercises. 

Teachers of Spanish may find that the explanations will be helpful to them in forming their 
own lesson plans in ordinary teaching situations. 


RADIO STATION WTIC, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Rapro STaTION WTIC (1040 KC), Hartford, Connecticut, resumed its fifth annual series of 
French pronunciation lessons on February 4, 1941, on the following schedule: 

Every TuEspay from 2:00 to 2:30 P.M. 

Time on the air is very valuable at present, and programs are complete. Nevertheless, the 
management of WTIC is anxious to offer this service again to students and teachers of French. 

As in the past, lesson sheets will be sent free of charge, singly or in quantity for distribution 
in French classes, cercles francais, chapters of French societies, etc. Last year, 20,000 copies 
were mailed monthly. These miniature anthologies convey, for instance, French expressions 
as found in everyday English, prose selections, exercises, dialogues, proverbs, songs, poems, etc. 
These lesson sheets are sent free of charge. This is also a courtesy of Station WTIC. Kindly 
write directly to WTIC and ask for your supply immediately. It will be sent to you in due time. 

Students themselves enjoy broadcasting French and also hearing the French of other 
students and schools. If you have individual students, or groups of students, whom you would 
like to produce, the Station will arrange for their appearance on this program. The program 
should include folk songs, sketches, dialogues, spelling matches, interviews with the man on 
the street, imaginary trips, conversations, exercises, discussions, etc., in fact, any lively 
material of real value that will enhance the appreciation of French. 

It has also been decided to hold again, sometime in May, 1941, the annual French pro- 
nunciation contest. Definite plans will be announced later on the radio. 


EDUCATORS FROM PERU AND CHILE VISIT U.S.A. 


Four prominent educators from Chile and Peru reached New York aboard the Grace Line SS 
Santa Elena on January 27, in response to invitations extended by the Department of State 





to visit the United States. Three of these educators are from Chile: Sefior Carlos Humeres, 
Sefior Eugenio Pereira Salas, and Sefior Domingo Santa Cruz. Sefior Pereira is accompanied 
by his wife and Sefior Santa Cruz brought his son with him. From Peru, Dr. Luis E. Valc4rcel 
arrived aboard the same ship. 

Sefior Santa Cruz is one of the outstanding musicians and composers of Chile. He studied 
at Santiago and also in Europe, and is a graduate of the University of Chile. After a few years 
in the Chilean Diplomatic Service he returned to Santiago and became active in the School of 
Fine Arts. He is responsible for the organization of the School of Fine Arts in its present form, 
for the creation of the Salon Oficial and for the establishment of the Secondary Institute of 
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the School of Fine Arts. He was elected dean of the School of Fine Arts in 1933 and reelected 
in 1936 and 1939. He participated actively in the founding of the well known Chilean magazine 
devoted to the fine arts, the Revista de Arte. He is the author of a number of musical composi- 
tions as well as a contributor to publications devoted to music and fine arts. 

Sefior Pereira Salas studied in the University of Chile and later in Europe and the United 
States. He received a Guggenheim fellowship in 1933 and studied Chilean-United States rela- 
tions in the Bancroft Library, Berkeley, in the Library of Congress and elsewhere. 

Dr. Pereira is now Professor of American History in the Institute Pedagogico, University 
of Chile. He is secretary of the Chile-United States Cultural Institute, has recently been 
elected Secretary of the Sociedad Chilena de Historia y Geograffa and is a member of the 
Academia Chilena de Historia. In addition to his extensive studies in the field of Chilean rela- 
tions with the United States, he has recently completed a valuable historical study of Chilean 
music, shortly to be published by the University of Chile Press. 

Sefior Humeres has been director of the School of Fine Arts in Santiago, Chile, since 1935. 
In addition to collaborating with several publications devoted to the fine arts, he has been 
music and fine arts editor of the newspaper El Mercurio of Santiago since 1930. He is a graduate 
of the University of Chile. 

Dr. Valc4rcel has had a long and distinguished career in Peru as a lawyer, historian and 
educator. In addition to his duties as a professor at the Universities of Cuzco and Lima and the 
Colegio Nacional de Ciencias, he founded the Archeological Museum of the University of Cuzco 
and the Revista del Museo Nacional. 

He has published many articles on archeological and allied topics in periodicals in Peru, 
Chile, Bolivia, Argentina and other countries. 


ACADEMIC VISITORS FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


A Group of eighty-five students, teachers and professional men and women from Chile, Peru, 
Ecuador and Colombia arrived in New York, January 13, on the Santa Lucia of the Grace 
Line to attend the special winter session of the University of North Carolina, organized for 
South Americans. This is the first time that an American university has arranged for a six 
weeks session devoted to courses and work of specific interest to persons from the other 
American republics. 

This large group includes university students, professors, architects, physicians, lawyers, 
literary men and members of congress. The party spent a day and a half in Washington en 
route to Chapel Hill, North Carolina, arriving on the afternoon of January 17 and leaving the 
following night. The four universities of the District of Columbia acted as joint hosts at a 
luncheon at the Mayflower Hotel on Saturday, January 18. 

In addition to sightseeing and visits to points of interest in and around Washington, they 
were received at the Department of State at 10: 15 on Saturday morning. Mr. Welles spoke 
briefly on behalf of the Department in extending a cordial welcome to the United States. 


STATE CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
AND SPANISH IN OHIO 


THE State Department of Education of Ohio and the Department of Romance Languages of 
the Ohio State University are sponsors of the annual Conference of Teachers of French and 
Spanish which will be held this year on Friday and Saturday, May 2 and 3, on the Ohio State 
University campus. There will be a discussion of the present crisis in French and in Spanish; 
reports on the problems of teaching French and Spanish in high school; demonstration classes 
in elementary French and Spanish with high school and college level students, and an oppor- 
tunity to see French and Spanish being taught at various university levels. The sponsors 
cordially invite teachers interested in these fields to be present. A program will be mailed to 
those who will write for it to the Department of Romance Languages at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 
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CALLAHAN, J. J., Science of Language, Volume II, Word Study. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: Duquesne University Press, 1939. 


Like its predecessor, the second volume of the Science of Language is hardly a textbook for 
beginners in language studies. Word Study is a comprehensive philosophical treatment of words 
as the media of thinking, speaking, and writing. 

In Part I the author briefly traces the incidental and sketchy references to the subject by 
the ancient and medieval philosophers, and outlines the benefits of word study. Part II de- 
velops the principles of word study: first, the subjective, or those that govern the individual’s 
grasp on a word; and, secondly, the objective, or those that determine the effectiveness of a 
word as a vehicle for conveying meaning. The examination of these principles leads to an ex- 
tended consideration of the nature of the ideas which words must represent. Clearness and dis- 
tinctness, obscurity and ambiguity, simplicity and complexity, definition and division, ulti- 
mate genera (including a brief critique of Aristotle’s categories), and real and logical ideas are 
the remaining topics of Part II. Part III deals with the grammatical functions of words, all of 
which are brought under three classifications: categorematic, syncategorematic, and particles 
and connectives. In Part IV the author discusses the modes of signification, that is, the nature 
and extent of the meanings which words convey. Part V is devoted to the classification of 
knowledge, and is an analysis of the achievements of the intellect, the source of ideas, and 
hence of words. There follow a recapitulation and a conclusion. 

From what has been said it must be evident that those who come to this volume expecting 
the usual handbook on diction will be surprised, to say the least. There is, for instance, only a 
casual reference to etymology, and even the treatment of familiar topics frequently departs 
from the lines of the customary textbook. The author treats his subject philosophically; he 
takes knowledge as his point of departure because for him words have no raison d’etre apart 
from ideas. He is not concerned with language as an interesting but isolated phenomenon. He 
regards words and ideas as concomitant and inseparable phenomena, and treats them as 
such. 

Perhaps the author’s assumption that his readers are acquainted with the traditional 
terminology of philosophy will confuse some, at least temporarily. Some of the explanations, 
moreover, seem involved and abstruse. But, viewed in retrospect, the treatment is always 
philosophically sound. 

To return to a previous observation: this is not one of the usual handbooks on diction, 
nor does it undertake to cover the ground covered by such books. Without, however, dis- 
paraging handbooks on diction, of which we have plenty, it may well be argued that it is about 
pee that we had at least one book which approachesits subject philosophically, as does Word 

tudy. 
RaAyMER McQUuISTON 
Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


Eaton, HELEN S., Semantic Frequency List for English, French, German, and 
Spanish. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1940. Price, $5.00. 


This work “attempts to correlate the first six thousand entries in English, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish frequency lists.” The source lists used were Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word 
Book of 20,000 Words, Vander Beke’s French Word Book of 6,067 words, Kaeding’s H éufigkeits- 
worterbuch der deutschen Sprache containing 79,716 words, and Buchanan’s Graded Spanish 
Word Book with 6,702 words. 
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Miss Eaton’s imposing volume represents a notable piece of investigation, covering (with 
interruptions) a period of ten years of study. Its completion and publication were made possi- 
ble through the financial aid of the International Auxiliary Language Association, though the 
book is issued by the Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. In a Foreword, the Chairman, Robert Herndon Fife, writes: 

To the psychologist and the student of civilization it furnishes material for a comparison 
of the basic ideologies of the peoples of four linguistic arcas, as reflected in vocabulary, and 
thus brings light to a problem that has had little investigation . . . The educationist and the 
teacher of English pot the modern foreign languages has in this comparative semantic list a 
guide for selecting vocabularies graded to meet the various age levels and intelligence levels. 
The author herself points out that this correlation of the first six thousand entries in the fre- 
quency lists of the four languages furnishes a means of determining the most frequent meaning 
or meanings of a given word-form and should be of special value to compilers of small bilingual 
dictionaries. 

Since the English and German lists are much more comprehensive than the French or 
Spanish, Miss Eaton resorted to weighting in the ratio 4,4,1,1, and allocated a word occurring 
among the first thousand in all four languages as follows: ‘‘English is reckoned 4, plus French 1, 
plus German 4, plus Spanish 1; this equals 10, which divided by 10 places the word in Section 1. 
Similarly a word that occurs among the first thousand in English, French, and Spanish and 
among the second thousand in German is allocated: English 4, plus French 1, plus German 8, 
plus Spanish 1, equals 14; divided by 10 this sum places the word in Section 1.4.”’ Other de- 
vices are used to insure fairness, though the same word-form occurring with several meanings 
causes complications. The words of the four languages are grouped according to frequency of 
meaning in four vertical columns with English for the key words. There are seven Parts of ap- 
proximately 1000 concepts to each Part except the last, which has only about 500 concepts. 
These Parts are further subdivided into Sections of diminishing frequency (e.g. 1.0, 1.2, 1.3... 
3.0, 3.1, 3.2, 3.3 etc.) giving the rating within the 1000. The work is supplied with alphabetical 
indexes for the words used from each of the four languages together with their English mean- 
ing and Section number, so that they can be easily located in the semantic frequency list. After 
a careful reading of the “‘Note for the User’ anyone should be able to use the book profitably. 

All the claims made for this book are predicated, of course, on the validity of the fre- 
quency lists employed. As Professor E. F. Engel pointed out in 1931, the Kaeding list was 
prepared primarily for stenographers and was based for the most part on journalistic, legal, 
theological, medical, commercial, military, parliamentary, and historical writings, where ‘“‘we 
would hardly expect to meet those intimate and spontaneous expressions which truly reveal 
German life and character.” The French and Spanish lists have also been criticized for being 
based on too few sources and too few words. (These defects were overcome in part by weight- 
ing, as explained above.) The Thorndike list based on a count of 9,565,000 words from 279 
sources would seem to approximate best what a frequency dictionary should be. In the mean- 
time, until bigger and better frequency dictionaries are produced, Miss Eaton’s painstaking 
study will doubtless offer the inspiration and material for many valuable psychological, 
pedagogical, and linguistic investigations. 

Joun A. HEss 
Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


DoyLE, HENRY GRATTAN, Language Leaflets. Washington, D.C., 1940. 


The German Review Editor has recently received a series of eight “Language Leaflets” 
edited by Henry Grattan Doyle and published under the auspices of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers. 


1E. F. Engel, “The Use of a Standardized Vocabulary in Beginning German,” Modern 
Language Journal, xv, pp. 283-284. 
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Averaging about two pages in length and costing ten cents per copy when ordered singly, 

these Leaflets advance arguments by university presidents, deans, diplomats, one business 

man, and one language professor in favor of the study of modern foreign languages. Two are 
reprints from our own Modern Language Journal. The series is auspiciously begun by a strong 
word of encouragement by the Honorable Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State of the 

United States of America, stressing the importance of a knowledge of Spanish, Portuguese or 

French for our diplomatic and business relations with Centra] and South America. 

Surely in these crucial times, when so many educationists, business men, and even scien- 
tists are ready to eliminate all foreign languages from our educational program, such treatises 
are very timely and helpful in defending our position. 

The following “(Language Leaflets” are now available: 

1. “The Study of Modern Foreign Languages,” by the Hon. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary 
of State. 

. “A Blind Spot in Education,” by Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown University. 

. “Modern Foreign Languages and International Business Relations,” by Chauncey D. 
Snow, Manager, American Section, International Chamber of Commerce.” 

. “Modern Foreign Languages and the International Mind,” by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University. 

. “Modern Foreign Languages: Their Value for the Scientist,” by Frank C. Whitmore, Dean 
of the School of Chemistry and Physics, Pennsylvania State College; Past President, 
American Chemical Society. 

6. “The Importance of Learning Another Language,” by The Hon. Joseph C. Grew, United 
States Ambassador to Japan. 

. “A Psychologist Looks at Modern Foreign Languages,” by Raymond A. Schwegler, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Kansas. 

8. “Underlying Principles of Foreign Language Study,” by Hayward Keniston, University of 

Chicago. . 


Additional copies of any leaflet will be sent postpaid upon receipt of payment in advance 
at the following rates: 
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EEC REPT RT OT EEE TENN $ .10 
Pd gosh ara. sod anna dasave neg sianardverdas aseiense peaedianece se depeS .50 
FI II 5525555) 60.5305 80. 0rp cd ayan ss aice foravaud jasc eeerma tetera 1.00 
MN ois aceicsarandiocaysiaiainredis a debe aa Sm eomentuerh ate sore 2.00 
Ee LEY OTT 3.00 
Additional hundreds (per hundred)....................-006- 2.00 


Address all orders to “The Modern Language Journal,” 284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, New 
York. Payment must accompany every order. U. S. Postage stamps accepted. No discounts 
from prices stated above will be given. No copies will be sent except on a cash-in-advance 
basis. 

Joun A. HEss 
Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


GoLpBERG, Morris, Spanish-English Idioms, New York: Translation and 
Research Press. 


Spanish-English Idioms, by Morris Goldberg, is a drill book on seventy-two common 
Spanish verbal idioms. It is divided into two parts, the first listing the idioms with six illustra- 
tive sentences after each one, and the second giving the English equivalents, in the same order, 
of both the idioms and the sentences. Throughout the book the right-hand pages are left 
blank for the use of the student in noting additional idioms. 

This little book offers a convenient means of drilling students, both from Spanish to 
English and from English to Spanish, on the seventy-two idioms it contains. I am personally 
inclined to wonder, however, why a whole book should be published merely to drill students 
on seventy-two idioms. The beginner should have met and come to terms with most of these 
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more extensive treatment of idiomatic Spanish than this book offers. 

Even in his presentation of the seventy-two idioms to which he has limited himself Mr. 
Goldberg leaves room for criticism, if not for actual correction. He gives the expression in- 
teresarse por as “‘to be interested in” and illustrates its use with the following sentences: ‘‘(a) 
Ella se interesa por la quimfca. (b) Me intereso por los idiomas modernos. (c) Nos interesamos 
mucho por los paisajes. (d) ¢Se interesaba Vd. por la mdsica mexicana? (e) Ellos se interesardn 
por los gauchos argentinos. (f) Se intereso mucho por los pafses de habla espafiola.” Now, I 
should say that inferesar used actively with the thing as subject (for example: “‘Me interesan 
los idiomas modernos”) would be more idiomatic in every one of these sentences, unless the 
last two should be intepreted ‘“‘to be concerned about the welfare” of the gauchos and the 
Spanish-speaking countries. Dr. Bernard Levy in his excellent new book, Present-Day Spanish 
(New York, The Dryden Press, $1.90), devotes half a page—and the pages are large—to a 
discussion, with examples, of the distinctions among interesar (algo a alguien), estar interesado 
en, interesarse en, and interesarse por. Mr. Goldberg, on the other hand, translates interesarse 
por as “‘to be interested in,” gives his reader six questionable examples, and hastens on to his 
next idiom. 

On page 30 Mr. Goldberg gives the idiom estar para and places por alongside it in paren- 
theses. The expression is translated ‘‘to be about to,’”’ and no mention is made of any possible 
distinction between the use of the two prepositions. Ramsey’s Textbook of Modern Spanish 
discusses the distinction on page 186 and gives, among others, the following examples: ‘‘Estoy 
por salir: I am inclined to go out. Estoy para salir: I am on the point of going out.” 

To my knowledge, there is no reference-work in existence that gives anything approaching 
an adequate treatment of idiomatic Spanish usage—no work that might be compared, let us 
say, to the Duden Stilwérterbuch in German, or to Clarke’s Manuel lexique des difficultés lin- 
guistiques in French. Even among classroom texts Levy’s admirable Present-Day Spanish, 
which I have already mentioned, stands practically alone, a monument of originality between 
the desert wastes of ordinary textbook Spanish and the yet unmapped wilderness of living 
Spanish usage. When the opportunities are so great for genuine contributions to the study of 
Spanish in the form either of reference works or of classroom manuals on the idiomatic lan- 
guage, it is unfortunate that the present book fails to offer anything more than another rear- 
rangement of the usual textbook phrases. 

WILLIAM EDGERTON 
Guilford College, 
North Carolina 


OrtT1z-VarGAS, A., Las Torres de Manhattan. Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 
Publishers, 1939. Price, $2.00. 


A book of Spanish verse written in praise of New York by a South American is such an 
unusual event that we believe it deserves commendation if only because it expresses the sincere 
good-will of the author. Mr. A. Ortiz-Vargas, a Colombian, has certainly merited our esteem 
in this respect, even though we cannot agree with his publishers when they say that he is 
“outstanding among the modern writers of Spanish verse.” 

In this book the author has attempted an epic poem describing in vigorous language the 
construction of our great metropolis and the institutional manifestations of the American type 
of civilization thriving there. He tries to make of Manhattan’s towers the symbol of our bold 
aspirations and the proof of our accomplishments as a democracy. We grant that Ortiz-Vargas’ 
description lacks neither vigor nor accuracy and that his epic has a logical structure. Never- 
theless, we can find no note of high emotion, no brilliance of metaphor, no suggestive language 
clothing the commonplace in beauty or disclosing new meanings in things taken for granted. 
What he has written in verse might just as well have been said in prose, although then he would 
have run the risk of exposing his poverty of ideas. For example, it is hard to accept even mo- 


idioms in any well-written elementary grammar, and the more advanced student needs a far 
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mentarily in poetry for the sake of the emotional experience the belief that in New York, or 














































ar 
America, 
a A reborn race appears— 
“ A perfect world, all joy! 
a) This quotation from Whitman, found as an epigraph to his last chapter, might have prefaced 
OS the entire book, so well does it reveal his basic attitude toward Americans. Walt Whitman 
in wrote for Americans of an earlier age, rich in hope, strong in impulse, largely untutored in the 
I science of national life, still unrestrained by the demands of complex social organization. 
in Ortiz-Vargas has departed from reality without adding the compensations normally expected 
2e from poetry. It may be that in his efforts to portray with accuracy the prosaic life of our city 
1e dwellers he has stripped his verse of the emotional qualities which would have made it poetry. 
ch No matter the reason, this book is undistinguished. 
a ERNEST R. MOORE 
lo University of North Carolina, 
se Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
is 
Arjona, Doris K., Fr1EDMAN, Rose L., and CaRvAJAL, EsTHER P. Spain 

> and America. Illustrated; vocabulary and index. Scott, Foresman and 
. a Company, 1940. Price, $1.76. 
y) Spain and America is a second-year Spanish book in the Language, Literature and Life 

. Program of Scott, Foresman and Company. In the words of the authors it is designed to be 
g “a new kind of Spanish textbook, a basic book that presents language in its true character— 
Is ; as a means of conveying thought.” : 
1- ; The book is divided into units each of which begins with an English cultural essay, that 
Ls, of Unit I being entitled, for instance, “The Spanish Heritage of America.” That same unit is 
n 4 divided into ten chapters of a story “La Comedia en la Sierra’’; the first eight chapters review 
g S verb tenses while the last two review the object pronouns. A list of “Useful Words” is appended 
\f 3 


to each Spanish chapter followed by copious objective exercises. The unit ends with another 
- : cultural essay in English, “Spain in the West Indies,” and is followed by a plateau reading, 
a Fortuna, to which is appended a long set of exercises. Unit I has the chief title In the Spanish 
Homeland. 

Unit II—Spain in our South and West—begins with an English account “The Conquista- 
dors in our Country.” The ten chapters of this unit, “(Los Espafioles en los Estados Unidos,” 
take up points of grammar—dates, demonstrative pronouns, reflexive pronouns, ser and estar. 
; A plateau reading, an English cultural essay, and a reading list complete this unit. 

) ; Unit I1I—On the Road to Mexico—Unit IV—Spain in Mexico— and Unit V—Spain in 
4 South America—follow the same plan, presenting the Imperative and Subjunctive moods. The 
last unit, however, is devoted mainly to reading. 

A grammatical summary, a summary of Spanish pronunciation, a Spanish-English vo- 
cabulary, and an index complete the book. It is generously illustrated with fine photographs 
and sketches that give a splendid idea of the facts the authors want to impress upon the 
students. 

This text like others in the same series tries to pack too much material into the covers of 
one book. While the plan is a worthy one the material is too abundant to be covered in one year 
in high school or college. It is confusing, too, to both student and teacher to interrupt grammar 
lessons with reading lessons. A better plan, in my opinion, is to keep reading and grammar 
Separated even though they be included in the same book. And the same can be said for the 
supplementary English cultural material. 

The exercises are far too copious and are at times quite confusing. Some of them are 
excellent but too many are often packed on one page. The use of X for the customary blank 
Space is an innovation but I am not sure it is a good one. The variety of types of exercises pro- 
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vided, however, should relieve any monotony in classwork. As is the case in most modern 
texts there is a minimum of English to Spanish exercises. 

One slip in place names occurs on page 253 under a photograph. San Juan Teotihuacin 
should read simply Tehuac4n. 

While I can applaud the appearance of a new text devoted to Spanish America and to the 
Spanish heritage in our own country, I am afraid that Spain and America will receive the same 
criticism other texts in the series have received from language teachers-—that is, that it tries 
to include too much material for one year’s work. 


Lucite K. DELANO 


Queens College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


AzUELA, MARIANO, Los de Abajo, edited with introduction, notes and vo- 
cabulary by John E. Englekirk and Lawrence B. Kiddle, New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939. Price, $1.40. 


The introduction of this text will interest the serious student of Mexican literature as well 
as the individual who is reading Los de abajo for the first time. Mr. Englekirk, who is largely 
responsible for this section, has prepared a short biography of Azuela, together with an esti- 
mation of each of his works which appeared before this volume’s publication. A laudable piece 
of work is a complete bibliography of Azuela’s novels, in which Mr. Englekirk indicates the 
first edition of the work as well as that one which he deems best. His recommendations are 
sound. 

A short account of the Revolution and its antecedents is followed by a concise summary 
of the literature of the Revolution—popular poetry, song and the drama—with special con- 
sideration given to the novel. A map of central Mexico traces the journeys of Demetrio Macias 
and Mariano Azuela, but the numerous back-trackings cause it to be somewhat confusing. 

The edition of the novel used for this classroom text was that of Pedro Robredo, Mexico, 
1938, and the omissions made by the editors because of the “extremely realistic presentation” 
are neither extensive nor numerous enough to detract from the effect of the work. 

Because of the popular speech spoken by most of Azuela’s characters, the reading of 
Los de abajo is undeniably difficult for the uninitiated, and hence the novel is entirely out of the 
question, as the present editors acknowledge, for the elementary student. Even for the inter- 
mediate class its use is perhaps of questionable advisability, but for the advanced student meet- 
ing colloquial American Spanish for the first time this edition is invaluable. 

Mr. Kiddle has prepared an excellent vocabulary in which Americanisms and Mexican- 
isms are so indicated. American idioms and irregularities of syntax are translated in notes 
which, incidentally, are wisely placed at the foot of the page rather than in an appendix. The 
reader is prepared for the linguistic peculiarities of the novel by an outline of the general dif- 
ferences between Castilian and popular Mexican speech which is comprehensible even to the 
student with no previous knowledge of linguistic principles. 

The editors have achieved two major accomplishments in this volume. They have made 
available to North American students a masterpiece of Mexican literature, and, in a compre- 
hensive introduction, they have made clear Azuela’s contribution to the novel of the Mexican 
Revolution. The text is excellently edited, and it is unfortunate that it cannot be more widely 
used than the language difficulties of the novel will permit. 

STANLEY L. ROBE 
FRANK M. DUFFEY 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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REVIEWS 


Levy, BERNARD, Present-Day Spanish. New York: The Cordon Company, 
Inc., 1940. Price, $1.75. 


Originality can be claimed in the presentation of the subject-matter that enters into the 
composition of this very interesting book. Present-Day Spanish represents a departure from 
the usual run of language readers for students of Spanish. Its material is arranged in two 
Parts, four Appendixes, a Bibliography of the most authoritative Spanish and English Dic- 
tionaries dealing with matters of idiomatic locutions, synonymy and colloquial speech in the 
Spanish and the English speaking world, an English-Spanish Vocabulary for the Exercises in 
English to Spanish, and a complete Index. 

Part I (pp. 2-204) is devoted to the text, which is divided into twenty-one chapters, called 
by the author “Conversational models,” each of which is further divided into two halves. 
“The Spanish of this reader,” we are told in the Introduction, “is the language of every-day 
use, as reflected in the speech and informal writing of educated people.” Further, we read: 
“The subject-matter offered in the chapters is virtually a transcription of the actual speech 
of natives of Madrid, recorded during a year’s stay in that city.” 

We attest to that. The phraseology employed to express the various moods and modalities 
in the dialogue rings true, both in tone and atmosphere. The dialogue therefore is natural, clear, 
idiomatic, colloquial, yet cultivated, characteristic and typical of the speech used every day 
by the people of Madrid. The vocabulary, idioms, and colloquialisms are further enriched here 
and there by many variants, parenthetically given to fit the sentences where they appear, 
and the entire text is then translated with a truly remarkable skill and mastery—the English 
equivalents where they exist being exceptionally exact and accurate, thus rendering a Spanish- 
English vocabulary in the back of the book unnecessary. 

Many notes accompany each chapter, and these, along with Appendixes ITI and IV, which 
deal with the Common Comparisons, and with comparisons containing some Literary and His- 
torical Allusions, are, in our opinion, second—if not first—in importance and value in the book, 
for they are devoted to definitions, usage, synonymous and paronymous words, as illustrated 
in the various ways in which they are used, and which no doubt will prove of very considerable 
assistance to the advanced, serious student in learning the language. 

Part II (pp. 207-278) is taken up with grammatical Exercises, based on each separate 
chapter, each half of which is divided into the usual A. B. C. sectioning to discuss some point or 
points of grammar. The method employed, and the material used, may be illustrated by the 
following outline of the first half of the first chapter of the EXERCISES:—Exercise I (Chapter 
I, first half): A. Cuestionario. (Seven questions in Spanish.) B. Modismos y GramAtica.—I 
Repaso de los verbos regulares. El presente con “desde hace” y “hace.” (With reference to 
pages and lines.) (Ten sentences for translation from English to Spanish.)—II El empleo del 
subjuntivo. (Five sentences.) C. Estudio de palabras. (Five groups of sentences.) D. Tema. 
(Connected material.) At this point the outline continues, to cover Exercise 2 (Chapter I, 
second half). 

Part II ends with paradigms of the Possessive Adjectives and the Possessive Pronouns; the 
Demonstrative Adjectives and the Demonstrative Pronouns; and Personal Pronouns. These are 
followed by the simple tenses of The Three Regular Conjugations, conjugated in full; the Com- 
pone Tenses; the Radical-Changing Verbs; and the Irregular and Orthographic-Changing 

erbs. 

Then come the four Appendixes (pp. 279-304). Mention of the 3rd and the 4th of these has 
already been made above. Appendix II deals with The Common Salutations and Complimentary 
Endings in Letter-Writing, both social and commercial, formal and intimate, varying in degree, 
giving one letter in Spanish, translated, as a model. But, especial mention must be made of 
Appendix I (pp. 279-284), in our opinion the weak spot of the book, in which there appears a 
Glossary of Mexicanisms. At first sight one is almost led to the misleading impression that 
Mexico has a sui generis language. If one examines these Mexican locutions carefully, one is 
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apt to find that many of these are either variants of their equivalents used in Spain, and con- 
sequently perfectly understandable, and sometimes used interchangeably in Spain, such as 
elevador for ‘ascensor,’ boleto for ‘billete,’ cerillo for ‘cerilla,’ gabinete telefonico for ‘cabina tele- 
f6nica,’ chamaco for ‘chaval,’ conocer de tiempo atrds for ‘conocer de antiguo,’ manejar un auto 
for ‘conducir un auto,’ fondgrafo for ‘graméfono,’ conferencia [telef6nica] de larga distancia for 
‘conferencia [telef6nica] interurbana,’ etc., or words and stereotyped phrases derived from some 
distinctive feature as dguila y sol for ‘cara o cruz,’ (the obverse and the reverse of coins re- 
spectively belonging to Mexico and Spain), zapatos de hule for ‘chanclos,’ tabaquerta for 
‘estanco,’ valuar for ‘evaluar,’ directorio telefonico for ‘guia de teléfonos.’ No, nothing obscure, 
nothing mysterious. As long as the linguistic differences are as those enumerated above, and 
with very rare exceptions of such words as banqueta for ‘acera,’ ocupar for ‘encontrar,’ Mexico 
and Spain, as well as those who profess to speak their language, will continue to understand 
each other without any difficulty. 

Present-Day Spanish, however, considered as a whole, is a fine piece of work, one in which 
the author achieves scholarly excellence, and the general appearance of the editorial work 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

But after all that has been said, we are obliged to add that there is one point on which we 
are not clear, one which the author has not helped us decide; and that is the question of the 
application the book can have as a text-book adaptable to class-room practice; for though 
several kinds of exercises (good exercises) are attempted, the book cannot be properly called 
a Reader, or a Conversation Book, or a book on Grammar Review, or a Composition Book. 
We have already suggested, however, that our first impression was that it could properly be 
used perhaps with advanced, serious students of Spanish seeking fluency and refinement of 
speech and expression. 

J. M. ALBALADEJO 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


GRISMER, R. L., Sailing the Spanish Main. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940. Price, $1.00. 


This reading text is eminently suited for beginners in Spanish. It is timely in view of cur- 
rent world events and their re-focusing of our attention upon the importance of the Caribbean 
and South American countries. 

In 95 pages the author conducts the Martinson (Martinez) family of St. Louis, Mo., and 
six fellow passengers on a Caribbean cruise by freighter out of New Orleans. The itinerary is 
as follows: down the Mississippi into the open Gulf and to Havana; thence to Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti; Santo Domingo; Curacao; Caracas, Venezuela; Barranquilla, Puerto Colombia, Carta- 
gena, Colombia; Panama and the Canal Zone. Here they visit Col6én, Cristébal, Gatén and 
Balboa. 

Heading north, the boat touches at Puerto Cortés in Costa Rica where a radiogram orders 
them to Guyabal, on the south coast of Cuba, for a cargo of sugar before returning to New 
Orleans. 

The author succeeds in avoiding most of the pitfalls leading to boredom for the student 
encountered in the usual travelogue. He balances short accounts of history, both factual and 
apochryphal, with reflections and impressions of the economic life and trade of the countries 
visited. Sloppy Joe’s in Havana, Country Clubs and Kelley’s Ritz in Panama City are not 
neglected. The suicide of the second mate off Barranquilla and the subsequent burial at sea 
caused by the breaking down of the refrigeration mechanism, add a mildly macabre note. 

For student interest, the author might have dwelt more at length on the exploits of Lafitte, 
Morgan, Francis Drake and Red Beard. They are dismissed in too few lines. 

With the exception of 325 words of highest frequency in the Keniston Basic List and 
obvious cognates, vocabulary is listed at the bottom of each page. The vocabulary, as a whole, 
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is elementary. Idioms and words beyond the elementary range including nautical terms such 
as: jarcia, pasadizo, mastil, izar, popa, escotilla, claraboya, banda de estribor, banda de babor, 
are found at the bottom of the pages on which they occur. There is also a complete vocabulary 
at the end of the book. The high light of the text is a bibliography on the Caribbean countries 
consisting of 270 items. A colorful linen cover adds attractiveness. 
Joun D. Frost 
Woodberry Forest School, 
Woodberry Forest, Va. 


Travis, E. B., Travis, J. E., and JEANNERET, F. C. A., Cours Moyen de 
Frangais, Part I. New York: Noble and Noble, 1940. Cloth. 


This book is Cours Moyen. This means that for the student in elementary grammar is 
assumed, as well as “some power of comprehension,” some ability to read simple French and 
to understand simple questions and explanations (p. v.) Thereafter the aim of this book is 
“to enable the student to express himself in French.”’ We are told that “his facility in reading 
with accuracy and enjoyment will be developed at the same time” (p. v). This is true, of course, 
if the exercises are abundant and skilfully made; these are both. 

This book comes from Canada, through Noble and Noble, Inc., and is intended to ac- 
company a set of five phonograph records made by the Linguaphone Institute. These insure 
good pronunciation, and can be used in connection with at least seven lessons. Cours Moyen 
takes due note of Vander Beke, and shows a high ratio of correspondence; 90% of the words 
here used are in Vander Beke. 

There are some very good points in this book. First probably should be mentioned 
the French passages coming as an introduction to each lesson. Freshness, humor and col- 
loquial French are most often lacking in such introductory French passages. Cours Moyen 
has a very pleasant humor throughout these passages. Fortunately only three lessons have 
anything to do with travel through France and England. Occasionally a special part of France 
is touched upon, such as Chapter XXIV, La Bretagne. 

The exercises are abundant. There are frequently two sections from English into French. 
Often a free composition is suggested along with numerous kinds of fill-in sentences, more in 
fact, than can be easily covered in an hour. There are a few good photographs. The printing is 
clear and large, and assiduously corrected. The French-English vocabulary runs around 3000 
words, the English-French around 1200. 

One extraordinary feature noted is the ten pages of poetry of La Fontaine and Hugo in 
the back, justified chiefly because these are found also on the phonograph records. There is 
no obvious connection between these poems and the rest of the book. 

Cours Moyen is a competent piece of work, amusing in spots, carefully put together and 
worth trying in any class where plenty of exercises are desired and where speech (via composi- 
tion) is a primary aim. I could only wish it had more to do with Canada; most of us know little 
of our neighbor in spite of our considerable interest. Such a text could have considerable merit, 
and would deserve proportionate consideration in our schools at this time. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Barney, W. S., Practical French Review Grammar. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1940. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. 


This attractive French review grammar with exercises for composition is the worthy 
product of the author’s long and successful experience in modern language teaching. The 
twenty-one lessons cover adequately the most important phases of French grammar. They are 
regularly made up of: a proverb, grammatical points with illustrative sentences, irregular 
verbs, idioms, French text, short sentences to be turned into French, French questions, and a 
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composition. Every fifth lesson, while introducing new grammatical matter, has varied ex- 
ercises serving to review the four preceding lessons. 

Professor Barney has consciously emphasized the “more frequently occurring usages” and 
has avoided “the complexity and minuteness of an advanced and compendious reference 
grammar.”’ He has chosen the French texts, which serve as a basis for composition and con- 
versation, to acquaint the student with “attractive French scenes off the usual tourist itiner- 
ary” and with several famous authors whose works “show the language at its stimulating 
best.” 

An unusual and useful feature is the prominently displayed “working rules,” which are 
meant to be practical helps and not complete expositions. In general the author has succeeded 
well in making his presentation clear, his exercises ample yet not too long or complicated, and 
the physical appearance of his book pleasing and confidence-inspiring. The French Govern- 
ment Tourist Bureau and the Railways of France furnished nineteen maps and views, of which 
the majority are of unoccupied France. 

Some teachers will perhaps wish that certain points, such as the uses of devoir, had been 
given more stress, but most will here find sufficient material to keep their students fruitfully 
occupied. 

Geo. B. Watts 


Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina 


AVELINE, CLAUDE, Voiture 7, Place 15. Adapted and edited by A. K. Shields 
and T. J. Wilson. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1940. Price, 
$1.12. 

To be worthy of being read, a book should be interesting, have a certain literary value, 
or inform the reader. The reviewer recalls the criticism offered in journals of 1937, upon the 
appearance of this book, that it possessed scarcely one of these three virtues. Briefly; it is the 
account of a thief, who, by a ruse, has stolen some jewels and is later caught because the police 
officer was just a little more clever than he. Aveline’s story, although classed as a novel of 
crime and detection, is lacking in action, interest, and appeal as the American reader thinks of 
them. For this reason, one should not pick up this book in anticipation of an exciting tale. 

While the editors have chosen to include most of the author’s somewhat confusing con- 
structions, using explanatory notes located conveniently at the bottom of each page, they have 
produced a reader which has some value to the American student. At the back is an unusually 
complete vocabulary explaining all references made by the author which might be unfamiliar 
to the reader. This vocabulary errs in one respect: it presents too many unguided choices and 
too many English translations unfamiliar to the average student. Often, meanings given do 
not make a smooth translation. There are a very few omissions. 

Printing and editing have been done carefully and attractively, although some words in 
the text have letters omitted, and some readers will doubtless object to the style of type used. 
The book contains an excellent introduction about Aveline and his place in French literature. 

This reader would probably fit into the second year of college French and should be read, 
not piecemeal, but at one sitting. If the book were divided into assignments, the average stu- 
dent would have little feeling of “getting anywhere,” since the action moves so slowly. 


A. Haroip BaGccG 


Monroe High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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